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NOTES ON BIRDS .IN CONFINEMENT , 


Nyctea nyctea. 


On January 30, 1891 I received from Mr. C.E. Hoyle a live 
Snowy Owl which was captured, I know not how, at Edgartown, 
Martha's Vineyard, November 25, 1890. It is a medium-sized, 
dark bird, apparently a female. At first it was dull and 
listless and allowed me to scratch its head without offering 
any resistence, although whenever I approached it it opened 
its mouth wide and made a blowing sound not unlike the "spit- 
ting" of a cat, but louder. It would not eat for several 
days, but after this took raw beef read! lyl about every other 
day, perhaps half a pound at a time. It recovered health and 
spirits rapidly after the first meal; indeed soon became wild 
and fierce, flying about the cellar in which it was confined 
and, except when cornered, seldom permitting me to touch it. 
Even then it submitted to handling with very ill grace and 
at the most would only allow me to scratch its head for a 
flew seconds after which it would fly again. Once as my fin- 
ger was extended slowly it sprang upward, at the same time 
turning ofeer backward, and thrust up its formidable talons, 
coming very near striking them into my wrist. It nearly al- 
ways half opened its wings and held them partly extended for 
a moment before starting to fly/ and this motion often &e~ 
accompanied a few steps taken on the cellar floor although it 
frequently moved several yards with closed wings. Its gait 
varied from a stealthy, crouching walk, which suggested that 
of a cat creeping on a bird, to a succession of awkward, 
bounding jumps with the feet held close together. Sometimes 
the two movements were combined or rather alternated. At 
others the bird would run several yards with quick, even, 
gliding steps. Its characteristic attitude, whether sitting 
on the floor, on a box, or on a pole stretched across a cor- 
ner of the cellar several feet above the floor, was easy, care- 
less rr somewhat crouching, the back rounded, the head slightly 
raised, the plumage puffed out to such a degree that the ap- 
parent diameter of the body was nearly equal to its total 
length from bill to end of tail, the abdominal feathers cov- 
ering the legs and feet. At frequent intervals the bird 
turned its head in one direction until its face was direct- 
ly over its back, then , reversing the motion, moved it a- 
round on the other side until its eyes were again directed 
straight backward. This motion was slow and even like that 
of machinery. The eyes were always wide open, never reduced 
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NOTES ON BIRDS IN CONFINEMENT , 


Nyctea nyctea. 


to mere slits as with Scops and Asio . They were gentle, 
although somewhat solemn in expression. The bird winked at in- 
tervals of about half a minute. The plumage was never com- 
pressed so as to give the body the appearance of stick or 
stump as is the case with some of the smaller Owls. 

Not infrequently , especially when hungry, my Owl be- 
came alert and animated, turning its head from side to side 
and "cocking" it up or down, each motion being as quick and 
decided as that of a Grow. One evening Mr. Bodies brought 
his pair of Barred Owls and placed them on a box just out- 
side the wall of wire netting that encloses the corner where 
the Snowy Owl is confined. On seeing his visitor), which he 
did quickly enough, my bird at once swelled to nearly double 
his usual size, puffing out his plumage until he lost def- 
inite shape and proportions and resembled nothing so much as 
a mound of mottled whi te-and-black feathers, for several 
minutes he stood motionless, making no further hostile dem- 
onstration of any kind; then, by degrees he resumed his nor- 
mal appearance, nor was the puffing out of the plumage re- 
peated although we afterwards htook him out of his pen and 
allowed the Barred Owls to approach him closely. They were 
shy of him at first and probably would not have gone very 
near him at all had we not driven all three birds about the 
cellar, when more than once, by mere accident, probably, one 
of the Barred Owls alighted within a foot or two of the Snowy. 
The latter now appeared to regard them with friendly indif- 
ference, a feeling which they reciprocated to some degree, 
although they were evidently a little afraid of, and to some 
extend curious about their big white cousin. The latter 
flew around the cellar (which was dimly lighted by a candle) 
very freely, avoiding with evident care all obstacles such 
as beams, the tops of boxes, barrels, etc. He moved his 
wings with powerful, rather rapid beats and did not sail at 
all. On alighting he struck his perch with precision and 
with much force, making a loud thump . A few flights ex- 
hausted him to such a degree that he panted incessantly for 
minutes at a time, with mouth wide open, his breath showing 
plaining in the frosty air. A little more exertion of this 
kind fairly prostrated him. His wings hung down and he 
gasped painfully, the sound of his labored breathing being 
audible forty feet away. We feared at first that he was dy- 
ing and it was ten minutes or more before he fully recovered. 
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NOTES ON BIRDS IN CONFINEMENT . 


Nyctea nyctea. 

Belles says that I feed him too much. The Barred Owls are 
only fed once a week and one of them has eaten notning be- 
sides two mice in the last six weeks. 


1891 . 

March IQ t Receive another Snowy Owl through Era zar Bros. 

It comes from Deer Island, Boston Harbor, and has been in 
captivity for some time. Erazar tells me that its former 
owner has fed it largely on live rats which it catches and 
kills with great certainty and address. It is colored much 
like my first bird, but it is considerably larger and decid- 
edly tamer, never flying when I approach and submitting its 
head to be scratched with evident pleasure, although it 
threatens and blows a little. I name it Aurora and the first 
bird Boreas. 

It is curious how widely the two differ in many ways. 
Aurora, although apparently of gentler and more phlegmatic 
disposition than Boreas ,, is a bird of finer, more digni- 
fied appearance, assuming habitually the conventional atti- 
tude of a mounted Owl, and occasionally sitting so erect that 
the line of the back is nearly vertical. Her eyes also have 
a different expression, caused apparently by the fact that 
the pupils, although constantly contracting and dilating, 
are invariably smaller than those of Boreas. 

The first meeting of these owls was singularly un- 
eventful. They hardly looked at one another, and neither 
showed the slightest interest, curiosity or fear concerning 
its new acquaintance. 


March I 4 t The Owls having had nothing to eat for four 

days, I threw a dead Sparrow into their cage this evening 
just as it was getting dark. Aurora ogled it for a' raoment, 
oscillating her head after the manner of all Owls, then, 
opening her wings, gave a single j^ow^ful^ f lap , at the same 
time springing iorward and upward^ and came down squarely with 
both feet on the Sparrow. The distance covered by this leap 
was about four feet. Without further delay, the Owl standing 
on the Sparrow, body crouched, tail spread, and wings droop 
ing, began to tear and crunch with her bill. She was inter- 
rupted, however, by Boreas who, uttering a succession of 
shrill, squealing cries very like those of a young Cooper's 
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NOTES ON BIRDS IN CONFINEMENT. 


Nyctea nyctea. 


Hawk, advanced, slowly and stealthily, crouching so low that 
his belly brushed the floor, his glaring eyes, his bristling 
plumage, his whole attitude expressing intense yet sullen 
and suppressed rage. When near Aurora he stopped and the 
two faced one another precisely like a pair of gaieifi cpcke 
their bills less than two inches apart. For a half minute 
they stood thus, both oscillating their heads, every feath- 
er of their bodies straightened. Then both birds snapped 
.their bills simultaneously and rapidly, making a rattling 
volley like that of castenets, and the next mom ent they 
closed. Nor at least a minute I could make out nothing but 
a heap of feathers rolling over and over with four wings 
waving in the air or beating the floor. There was some fur- 
ther clicking of bills, but no vocal sounds. At length the 
compatants parted and Aurora, dignified, impassive Aurora, 
skulked off into a corner and cowered down with every ap- 
pearance of abject fear. She still had the Sparrow, how- 
ever, and must have held it fast during the entire battle. 

As Boreas , after looking for it on the floor, again advanced, 
Aurora turned tail and ran to another corner, carrying the 
Sparrow in her bill and making desperate efforts to swallow 
it whole. Finally succeeding in this, she atn once faced a- 
bout and assumed her usual erect position regarding with 
calm indifference the still excited Boreas who, unaware that 
the prize had escaped him ambled about her with ludicrous 
solicitude peeping in under the loose plumage that half con- 
cealed her feet, and occasionally peeking at the fatter. He 
soon became satisfied that there was no longer any hope, 
however, and gave up annoying her. This is the first oc- 
casion when I have heard either of these 0 wls snap their 
bills. 


During the "stalk” and afterwards when the wto 
great white birds stood facing one another, the^ spectacle 
they presented was highly dramatic, in fact actually thril- 
ling. There was something devilish in the glare of the big 
yellow eyes, and the expression of the lowered heads and 
crouching forms. I was conscious of a creeping sensation in 
the neighborhood of my spine and of holding my breath for 
seconds at a time as I watched them. The battle, however, 
was a bloodless squabble and its denouement i little shbrctfof 
absurd. After it was over and the Sparrow eaten, I threw in 
a mouse with a thread fastened to the head and drew it past 
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NOTES ON BIRDS IN CONFINEMENT. 


Nyctea nyctea. 


Aurora. She instantly pounced on it, and, holding it with 
both feet, crunched its skull in her powerful beak, but a 
moment later she left it and absolutely refused to touch it 
cigain, probably because it had been dead several weeks and 
was a trifle gamey. 


warch 15 .--- The Owls restless and apparently very hungry, 
Boreas squealing a good deal through the day. About sunset 
I threw the heads an.i necks of three canvas -back Ducks in- 
to the compartment. Aurora at once seized one and Boreas 
another, each retreating to a corner with its plunder and be- 
ginning to tear and crunch. Aurora, hearing Boreas thus en- 
gaged, lef r her own fragment, and, flying across the cage, 
pounced upon the Duck' s neck that Boreas was eating and 
took it back to her own corner, dragging the bewildered Bo- 
reas half-way across the floor before he would let go. He 
submitted to this outrage meekly. To console him I gave 
him the third head, but in less than a minute Aurora had this 
also, collecting all three heads in one pile, set to work on 
them energetically. Boreas made no attempts to recover any 
of them, but stood aloof, every now and then giving vent to 
his feelings by s succession of shrill squeals. It is evi- 
dent that he must have had another compat with Aurora and 
been worsted. 

Besides the squeal, which I have thus far heard 
only from Boreas, these Owls utter occasionally , usually when 
flying, a rapid succession of rather musical squeaks the com- 
bined series resembling slightly the vocal twitter* of the 
Woodcock. Boreas has also once given in my hearing a low 
gasping cry. They continue to "spit" when I approach them 
clo sely . 


Narch _I7 . Last night at ten o’clock I went down to 

see the Owls. Boreas in his usual corner wearing a hungry 
het cowed expression. Aurora in the foreground close to ° the 
wire netting sitti ng on the cellar floor precisely as a hen 
sits when covering a brood of chickens, the plumage puffed 
out but the body flattened on the ground. She looked moody 
and dangerous. As I had never seen her in quite this 
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attitude before, I feared something was the matter, but when 
I tried to scratch her head she struck at me most viciously 
with her bill, still hugging the ground. I then took a stick 
and pried her up, using some force, when behold! — the mys- 
tery was explained, for, firm/y clutched in her talons was 
the head and neck of a Duck, the last probably of the three 
which . she appropriated four hours before, for the other two 
'iad disappeared. Evidently she was too satiated to eat it, 
but too greedy to let Boreas have it. 

This mo-'ning I threw a Sparrow into the Owl pen. 
Aurora at the time was perched on one of the roosts six feet 
above the ground. She had eaten the last Duck's head and 
wore her usual serene expression, but almost as soon as the 
Sparrow touched the floor, she descended on it by a semi- 
spiral swoop and struck it with great force and precision. 

She then assumed the brooding position and sullen look al- 
ready described. 

I watched her several minutes, but she evidently ' 
had no intention of eating the Sparrow, so I left her. 1 
fear poor Boreas will starve unless I interfere. 


rch — • Gave tIie n wls a pound of clear beef cut up 

into small pieces. Each ate all it could stuff down and then 
collected what it could of the remainder and "brooded" it 
for hours with eyes closed, feathers ruffed and a generally 
wretched yet sullen expression. Aurora robbed Boreas of his 
first piece but afterwards letn him alone. 


* Gave the owls some beef, neither having hd 

any hmg to eat since the I8th. Aurora greedy as usual get- 
ting much more than her share, but eating only a little and 
r on ding the remainder. Apparently she was not hungry . 
Boreas very hungry, in fact, ravenous. 


^ ? ’'‘ arc h 25 . Aurora found dead i 

morning. No external marks of injury, 
ination disclosed a quantity of watery 
tinged with bloody filling the space 
body on one side, from the base of the 


n corner of cage this 
but post mortem exam- 
pus, greenish yellow 
between the skin and 
humerus to the thigh. 


tr 
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The body was plump, the internal organs all apparently heal- 
thy. Death probably caused by blood poisoning resulting from 
a gun-shot wound in the side. The existence of such a wound 
was not demonstrate;!, but one of the wing-bones showed a re- 
cently healed fracture indicating that the bird had been 
shot. The ovaries were distinctly granulated some of the o- 
vules as large as number 12 shot. It now seems probable 
that this bird's tameness and sluggish, sedate behavior has 
been due, not to any normal peculiarity of temperament, but 
simply to the fact that she has been ailing ever since she 
came into my possession. 


March _26 . — — 
snake into the 
rectly towards 


Put three spotted turtles and a garter- 
Owl cage. One of the turtles crawled di- 
Boreas who promptly pounced on it, striking 
it twice with great force, but failing to make any impres- 
sion on its smooth shell from which the claws glanced as 

polished marble. The bird was at first bewildered, 
frightened, and afterwards flew whenever one of the tur- 
approached. At the end of one of hi s flights he a- 

accident, directly on the snake, pressing 
soles of his feet, standing with his claws 
grasping it. The snake, extended at 


from 
then 
ties 

lighted, quite by 
it down under the 
protruded and not 


length on the floor. 


full 

remained perfectly still for some time, 
then began to wriggle and twine about the Owl's legs. The 
latter again showed unmi stakeable surprise and after a moo- 
ment's hesitation, flew off. Nothing happened for the next 
fifteen minutes -at the end of which I left the cellar. Re- 
turning an hour later, I found the snake gone, the Owl sit- 
ting on one of the perches regarding the turtles with evi- 
dent distrust. I do not think he ate the snake, which prob- 
ably crawled through the wire mesh and concealed itself a- 
mong the barrels and boxes in the cellar. ,/ 


Y'CAj'O IaS~LkJA/) LcMZ l / C\Z jlX-X*. ti. 








March 2o . The turtles all alive and unharmed, but the 

Owl no longer afraid of them. I put a trap cage containing 
four live rats about one quarter grown on the floor in the 
Owl's favorite corner. The bird soon alighted near the cage 
and regarded it curiously, oscillating his head, but he did 
not attempt to pounce on the rats during the fifteen minutes 
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NOTES ON BIRDS IN CONFINEMENT 


Nyctea nyctea 


in watching him. I then went up stairs and. returned an hour 
later. The cage had been dragged five or six feet from its 
original position and was tipped over. One of the rats was 
missing, the other three alive and showing no signs of in 
jury. I killed them and put them together on the floor. The 
Owl quickly pounced on one, seized its head in its bill, and 
bit it repeatedly and savagely, making a loud crunching soon., 
and apparently crushing the skull. He then took the head in 
his mouth and by a succession of vigorous gulps swallowed 
the rat who 1 e . The other rats were quickly dealt with in a 
precisely similar manner . 


l iay 1 5. Bird still in good health. Warm days do not seem 

to cause him any suffering whatever. The three turtles are 
still living in a tub in his pen. To-day I gave him a dead 

English Sparrow an old bird. He crunched the skull and 

then swallowed the bird whole, head first. I then gave him 
five young Sparrows about two -thirds grown , living". He 
pounced on them all in succession as they were put in one 
after another. The stroke of his foot seemed to kill them 
instantly. He ate all of them whole and the majority with- 
out iirst crunching the skull, A few weeks ago he picked 
a Sparrow(with his bill) rather carefully before eating it. 
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Nyctea nyctea . 


Mass. 

1896. 

Nov. 


| Tacoma, 
1897. 
Jan. 


" The Snowy Owl I send herewith is the first one I re- 
ceived, hilled Nov. 12th. Had two from same place Friday last. 
Also received two birds from same place Nov. 20th to mount. 

I also bought one on Friday hilled on Gov.Isl., Boston 
Harbor. It is in freezer and I will make it up for you. I 
saw three in the market Friday that came from coast of Maine. 

I have had calls for two pairs of eyes from Provincetown, and 
about a dozen in all told scattered from there to Grand Manan. 
So I have three for you to date and will try to get the other 
seven. 11 

Letter from M.A.Frazar, Dec.l, 1396, Boston, Mass. 

Washington. 

There has been a very large flight of Snowy Owls of which 
we got three and mounted them. The local taxidermist received 
thirty-eight . " 

Extract from letter from J. II. Bowles, Jan. 12, 18S7, 

Tacoma, Washington. 
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Fairfield, Haii}e. 
1397. 


Mr .Manly Hardy wrote thus to William Brewster in 



regard to a Snowy Owl that he had recently heard of: 


"Brewer, Maine, Jan. 10, 189 


Friend Brewster 




Now as to Snowy Owl. I went to Cros 


by's to-day. The Owl is pure ’white in front. It has a few 
spots as large as very small peas of a light brown on the 
wings and a few larger ones on ends of primaries. It is fine 
ly mounted and by far the whitest Owl I ever saw t alien in 
Maine, although I have two from Manitoba which are pure white 
all over. This bird belongs to John B . Murphy of City Mali 
Hotel, Waterville, Maine. 


Very truly, Manly Hardy." 


The following is from the owner of the Owl 


" Waterville, Me., Jan. 17, 1898 


William Brewster, 


Canbr idge , Mass . - Dear S ir : - 
I will sell the Snow Owl for (#50.00) have had an of 


fer of (#40.00). The man that shot the Owl is in the town 
of Fairfield, don't know his name. The Owl was alive when I 
got him, and had him a day before he died. He is a fine 
looking bird. He was shot in Fairfield, Me. about four weeks 
ago. 


Yours Respt . 


John B. Murphy. " 


Birds "within Ten Miles of Point 
de Monts, Can, Ooxueau & Merriant 

62. Nyctea scandiaca. Snowy Owl. — Very irregular in appear- 
ance; sometimes very abundant in winter, and sometimes not seen foi 
several years. Mr. Comeau shot one May 17, 1882, and Mr. Gregoire 
Labrie killed one May 31, 18S0. These are the latest dates at which 
they have been seen in this section. 

Bull. N. O.O, 7,Oot, 1882, p,237 


UNUSUAL ABUNDANCE OF THE SNOWY OWL 
(. NYCTEA NYCTEA) IN NEW ENGLAND 
AND CANADA. 

BY EUTHVEN DEANE. 

Under a somewhat similar title I published a short article in 
the ‘Bulletin' of the Nuttall Ornithological Club 1 in January, 
1877. For two months prior to that date there had been a large 
migration of these owls through various parts of New England, 
though largely restricted to the seacoast. I have received infor- 
mation from different localities that another large incursion of 
Snowy Owls appeared this past winter, though the migration com- 
menced considerably earlier than usual, the first being seen in 
October. While these owls are not regarded as rare visitors to 

1 Bulletin Nuttall Ornithological Club, Vol. II, No. 1, 1877. 


fishermen have been living on them.” 


Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Harry Piers of Halifax, N. S., advises me under date of 
March 21, 1902, that the Snowy Owls had not been reported as 
abundant around Halifax, and he had known of only about ten 
specimens having been received by the taxidermists. 


New Brunswick. 

Mr. George Y. Dalzell, keeper of the Swallowtail Light Station 
at Grand Manan, N. B., writes me under date of February 22, 


Trr. 




Province of Quebec. 

Sir James M. Le Moine of Quebec, writes me under date of 
February ig, 1902, that one specimen of the Snowy Owl was 
observed on his grounds, ‘ Spencer Grange,’ which was very 
unusual, and that he had received a reliable account of six, which 
were seen and some of them captured at Compton, P. Q., about 
fifteen miles north of the Vermont border. 

Mr. C. E. Dionne of Quebec, in writing under date of Febru- 
ary 27, 1902, informs me that he has seen eleven Snowy Owls 
this winter, which were shot at or in the neighborhood of the city 
of Quebec. Out of four which he prepared, the stomachs of 
three were empty ; the fourth contained a red-backed mouse and 



“ uu ui miic Junes, x nave examined me stomacns ot over a Hun- 
dred and have found invariably the remains of the two species 
above mentioned. The owls in some cases ’were nothing but a 
lump of fat. Phe migration began here on November 25, 1901, 
when the first was seen, and has continued at intervals to this 
date. T. he last birds are seen generally about the beginning of 
May, when they disappear entirely. This bird flies and preys by 
day as well as by night, but the greatest flights are by night. 
They follow the coast line, as a rule. In January of this year I 
saw over a hundred birds in one evening from seven o’clock to 
10.30 p. m. They are rather shy birds and difficult to shoot, 
owing to their keen sight and habit of selecting some high point 
to alight upon, such as a large piece of ice or a rock. They sel- 
dom alight on green trees, but select dead stumps. Trappers 
take advantage of this habit and place steel-traps on stumps or other 
prominent places to which the owls fall an easy prey. They are 
considered a good article of food in this region, and the feathers 
also yield a profit. The Murre, not being a shy bird, is easily 




Further Notes on the Snowy Owl in Ontario. — Since my letter of 
March 3, 1902, was published by Mr. Ruthven Deane, in his paper on the 
Snowy Owl, in the July ‘ Auk,’ further information has made it evident 
that the migration in Ontario was a much more extensive one than I had 
at first imagined. During March the females disappeared and were 
replaced in April by the returning flight of light colored birds (males, as 
far as I was able to examine). A few remained about Toronto Marsh all 
through May, and a small light colored male was taken on June 7. It 
was in excellent condition and showed no trace of being a wounded bird. 

Estimate of the number killed . — It soon became apparent that this 
migration was no ordinary flight as regards numbers, and as answers to 
my enquiries came in I saw that some other means of counting heads was 
necessary. I then had recourse to the number of artificial owl eyes used 
in Ontario during the migration. I was greatly helped by two facts; first, 
the almost total absence of Horned Owls from Ontario, or at least the 
territory affected by the migration, and was thus able to eliminate the 
possibility of many of the eyes being used for Horned Owls; secondly, 
nine-tenths of the eyes used by taxidermists, amateur or professional, in 
Ontario are bought from three firms in Toronto. In one case I went over 
all the orders and checked off the owl eyes; in another I got a careful 
estimate, and in the third I estimated the number from information as to 
the extra eyes imported to meet the demand. I found that not less than 
five hundred pairs of large owl eyes were sold in Ontario during this 
migration ; and I believe the figure to be a low one, for not only were the 
regular sizes exhausted, but any yellow eye that could be made to do duty 
was used. From what I heard and saw I believe that less than half of the 
owls killed were mounted; and in going over the matter with Dr. Wm. 
Brodie I found that he too had concluded that one thousand was within 
the mark, though on different grounds. — J. H. Fleming, Toronto, Ontario. 

Auk, XIX, Oct., 1902, p.vco 
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The Snowy Owl ( Nyctea nyctea) seems again to have given Ottawa a. 
wide berth, whereas further south many are reported. I have seen only 
one thus far, which was shot about November 5 up the Gatineau valley, 
about 30 miles north. Mr. E. G. White reports another one having been 
seen near Pembroke. iC i°7 • A 4 ft1 ' 


rvo-tA. C<CAA.eL d-CK,, 
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1 Canadian Journal, VII, 1862, 53. 

2 Auk, XIX, 1902, 281, 400. 


148. Nyctea nyctea. Snowy Owl. — Regular migrant, October to 
January, sometimes abundant. The years of unusual abundance, as far 
as known, are 1833, ’37, ’39, ’53, and '62; 1 in more recent times the years 
are 1884, ’88, ’89, ’96, and 1901. The flight of 1901-02 extended from 
December to April; a few specimens were taken in May, and one on June 
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UNUSUAL ABUNDANCE OF THE SNOWY OWL 

{NYC TEA NYC TEA). 


BY RUTHVEN DEANE. 

During the past winter of 1905-6, we have again been visited 
with an unusual abundance of Snowy Owls. I called attention to 
this flight in a short note published in ‘The Auk’ for January, 
1906 (p. 100), but at that time I had been unable to obtain suffi- 
cient data on the subject. During December, January, and 
February I received records of some eight hundred specimens from 
localities scattered from Nova Scotia west to Nebraska and from 
Manitoba south to Missouri, showing that in this territory, at least, 
the flight had been quite general. As to the cause of these period- 
ical incursions we have not much more information to enlighten us 
than we had during their abundance in the winters of 1901-2. 1 The 
weather during these visits has not been unusually severe and the 
temperature of the past season was one of marked mildness and con- 
siderably above the normal point in most localities. There seems to 
be little doubt that a scarcity of food must influence these southward 
movements. In some favorable localities, where in former years 
these owls were conspicuously represented, this past season but few, 
if any, have occurred. I have had to rely largely for my informa- 
tion upon the taxidermists who have received them for preserva- 
tion, and to them I take this occasion to express my obligations, as 
well as to all others, for their kind assistance. 


Nova Scotia. 

Mr. J. W. Bouteillier, Marconi Wireless Station, Sable Island, 
Nova Scotia, writes under date of April 6, 1906, as follows: “For 
the last three winters we have noticed Snowy Owls here in greater 
abundance than ever before. In the winter of 1902-3 there were 


1 “The Auk,” Vol. XIX, July, 1902, pp. 271-283. 


Another Large Flight of Snowy Owls. — Unusually large flights of 
Snowy Owls ( Nyctea nivea) to and beyond our latitude, used to occur 
every eight or ten years, but it was only three years ago when great num- 
bers visited Canada and the New England and Middle States. We are 
now taken quite unawares by another flight, which will possibly exceed 
in numbers that of the winter of 1902-03, as the migration has started 
somewhat earlier. I have not had opportunity as yet to canvass any 
extensive territory but I find more records for Illinois than m previous 
years. I have examined twenty-eight specimens so far (Dec. 9) received 
by two of our Chicago taxidermists, the earliest record being Oct. 31. 
Some of these specimens came from Cook and Lake Counties, 111., Iron- 
wood, Mich., and from a few localities in Wisconsin. On Nov. 17 I saw 
a specimen on the “Skokie” marsh, near Highland Park, 111. After fly- 
ing a few hundred yards, it alighted on the top of a large haycock where it 
remained for an hour. In Maine several have been taken near Bangor, 
and five were sent in to Portland Nov. 14, all taken on Richmond Island, 
off Scarborough Beach. Mr. M. Abbott Frazar of Boston, writes me 
under date of Dec. 2, that his establishment had received about twenty 
specimens, the earliest date being about Nov. 20. They came from dif- 
ferent localities on Cape Cod. Mr. H. S. Hathaway of Providence, R. I., 
reports five as taken in that State on Nov. 16 and 18. About two thirds 
of the owls which I have examined were large dark females. Some of the 
males were in fairly light plumage, but none approached the pure white 
dress in which they are sometimes found. — Rtjthven Deane, Chicago, III. 

&tik, XXHl, Jan . , 1906, p >• — - '«"• 
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SNOWY OWLS. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

We have been having a regular epidemic of Arctic 
owls in this portion of the State lately. They have been 
seen in large numbers everywhere within a radius of at 
least thirty miles. They are wary birds, and seem able 
to see in the day time as well as anybody. However, 
some twelve or fifteen have been killed in this section, 
your correspondent getting two. Those killed averaged 
about 41bs. in weight, and a spread of wing of about 5ft. 
Some were nearly all white, with a few gray or blackish 
markings on head and back. Others have considerable 
dark color above. Most of them were sold at prices from 
; $1 to $3.50, the whitest birds bringing most money. 
Dealers say these birds in former years were worth $15 
to $20, but this year the market is bearish, owing to their 
great plenty. They are the toughest birds I ever saw, 
ii because of the great mass of feathers upon them, it being 
nearly impossible to kill them outright. E. W. L. 

Pine Point, Me. 
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I can add little to what is already known about the 
Snowy Owl except that the many specimens I have had were all m 

good condition and many very rat, shewing that it is the lack of 

food that causes them to come south. I always found the female 

oarkest. I know they feed on mink and ducks besides fish and 

rabbit s. 

Manley Hardy, —better of Spet. 14, 1883. 


Bangor, Maine, 


} ly tX Zi<- Hvi' cx*. 


Arc tic Qw 1 s were received, here from the surrounding country 
(particularly from the coast) in extremely generous numbers early 
in the winter(about the middle of November especially). At this 
time more were received than the total of several preceding years 
But lately none have come in, the supply apparently ceasing as 
quickly as it came on. The heavy snows that are reported from th 
northwest^ may have extended across the continent into Labrador, 
and by rendering their living precarious may have driven them to 
us. This heavy snow idea, if true, might account for the appear- 
ance of both species of owls, and also for the apjiearancef as re- 
ported to me by a professional taxidermist) of large numbers of 
Richardson's Owls. (Letter of Harry Merrill, Jan 28, 1890.) 


Snowy Owls, unusually thick, have al- 
ready received five. — E. S. Bowler , Ban- 
gor, Maine. 

O.&O. V!U. Jan. 1883. pV 


Notes from Calais, Maine.— Snowy Owt— 

A fine specimen of the Snowy Owl was killed at 
the mouth of the St Croix River last winter, but 
but as the possessor attached no value to the bird, 
it was destroyed. 0.& O. X. June.1885. p. q 4 . 
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Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F. H. O. 

82. Nyctea icandiaca, (Snowy Owl.) These 
Owls are reported as being frequently seen in 
winter near ICingfield. I have one instance on • 
record ; a specimen taken at Stratton, December 
18, 1884, by N. G. Frink. 

O.&O. XI. Deo. 1886. p. 177 
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Maine. 


Mr. Lewis M. Todd of Calais, Me., writing under date of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1902, states that the local taxidermist has had six or 
seven Snowy Owls sent to him for mounting, and that six more 
had been observed in a radius of some twenty miles. 

Mr. Homer R. Dill, State taxidermist at Gardiner, Me., reports 
nineteen specimens of the Snowy Owl received up to February 18, 
1902. 

Mr. Manly Hardy of Brewer, Me., reports, under date of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1902, that a good many Snowy Owls have been shot and 
seen over quite an extent of country, one being seen some thirty 
miles north of Brewer. He also reports three other specimens 
which were shot at Biddeford Pool, Me. 

Capt. H. L. Spinney, Popham Beach, Me., writes me under date 
of February 22, 1902, that while he had handled but three speci- 
mens himself he had learned of between thirty or forty which had 
been taken in the State. He speaks of the late date of their arrival 
on the coast of Sagadahoc County, as they were first observed about 
the middle of January, and his records of the past fifteen years 
show that they usually arrive early in November and are seldom 
seen after the first of December. He also states that the flight 




wuic iu nanu, siai.es rnat two adults snot at Westbrook 
were extremely fat but their stomachs were entirely empty. One 
bird weighed four and a half pounds, the other one ounce less; 
and that a large dark female shot on January 31, 1902, also very 
fat, contained two Microtus pennsylvanicus , swallowed whole ; a 
very light colored male, shot at Gorham, Me., on February 7, was 
extremely fat. This owl had only a small quantity of mouse hair 
in its stomach. 

Mr. Frederick A. Shaw of Portland, Me., under date of Feb- 
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this winter extended further back from the coast than former 
records would show. Regarding their food, Capt. Spinney writes 
that they feed largely on small rodents. In November, 1897, one 
killed and ate one of his live decoy ducks, which at that time was 
close to the house. 

Mr. John A. Lord, taxidermist at Portland, Me., writing under 
date of February 14, 1902, informs me that he had received thirty 
specimens between November 21, 1901, and February 5, 1902, 
and knew of about ten others being killed in the vicinity. Ex- 
aminations of the stomachs showed about seventy-five per cent to 
be empty. Others contained mice, moles and shrews. 

Mr. Leander White, keeper of the Cape Elizabeth Light 
Station, Me., reports, under date of February 27, 1902, that several 
of these owls had been killed in his neighborhood, the first being 
seen about the 27th of January, 1902. 

Mr. J. Merton Swain writes under date of February 18, 1902, 
from Waterville, Me., that a great many Snowy Owls had been 
seen and the larger part were reported from the interior ; that 
eight had been seen in Waterville and Fairfield. Mr. Swain states 
they were first seen about the middle of January, though Mrs. 
Ft. B. Bates, of Waterville, Me., sends me a record of a specimen 
that was shot there on January 2, 1902. 

Prof. Leslie A. Lee of Brunswick, Me., writing under date of 
February 26, 1902, informs me that Mr. John Thompson, the 
local taxidermist, had reported the killing of five specimens within 
a few days of February 1, and another was also taken at North 
Anson, Me. on February 21, 1902. 

Mr. Arthur H. Norton of Westbrook, Me., in writing under 
date of February 24, 1902, and in referring to a few specimens 
which came to hand, states that two adults shot at Westbrook 
were extremely fat but their stomachs were entirely empty. One 
bird weighed four and a half pounds, the other one ounce less; 
and that a large dark female shot on January 31, 1902, also very 
fat, contained two Microtus pennsylvanicus , swallowed whole ; a 
very light colored male, shot at Gorham, Me., on February 7, was 
extremely fat. This owl had only a small quantity of mouse hair 
in its stomach. 

Mr. Frederick A. Shaw of Portland, Me., under date of Feb- 


Winter Birds of Webster, N . H. by Falco. 

| Snowy Owl, (Nycteci scandiaca). 

O.&o. X Jan. 1885. p./* 
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Two specimens of the Snowy Owl ( Nyctea scandiaca ) were also taken at 
the same time.*/ 

y *2 f ~ l&f . 

BaU, N, 0,0, 7,Jac, 1882, p.04 

Early Appearance of Snowy Owl. 


A Snowy Owl, the first of the season, was 
received by Mr. F. B. Webster, October 20th. 
It came from Vergennes, Yt. 

O.&O. XII. Nov. 1887 p. /f/ 

Early Appearance of Snowy Owl. 

| A Snowy Owl, the first of the season, was 
received by Mr. F. B. Webster, October 20th. 
It came from Vergennes, Vt. 

(p. Ki it *y/ 


Besides those birds which are resident with 
us, although of not less interest, yet we are es- 
pecially given at this time of the year to the 
study of those which come among us only dur- 
ing the winter months, which gives us only a 
limited time to make ourselves acquainted 
with their habits. The most -conspicuous 
among these visitors from boreal regions, is 
the Snowy Owl ( Nyctea nyct ea). Erratic in 
their movements one cannot safely say when 
they will or will not be seen. I can note three 
instances thus far this winter of their either 
being seen or captured. One was seen Nov. 
13, but was not taken. One was captured Dec. 
8, and the third was taken in the same locality 
and about the same time as the second. I 
have heard of others being seen but cannot 
vouch for the truth of the statement, except 
that so conspicuous a bird in regard to size and 
color would not easily be mistaken. 

In comparing these notes with those of the 
two winters preceding I find that in 1888 and 
1889 I have not a note on this owl, while 1887 
and 1888 furnished me notes on six. In their 
migrations through this locality they seem to 
favor the lake shore and along the wooded 
banks of the stream. 

, cfJ ■ 1 ^. //. 
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Northampton, Mass. 


I have had a great lot of Snow $wls sent in — racist of them in 
November. Never had owls before, and a warm winter.— 

(Letter of E.O, Damon, Jan. 23, 1890) 


Further Notes upon the Snowy Owl 
Taken at Gloucester, on Nov. io. 


Since the record of the capture of a Snowy 
Owl at Gloucester on Nov. 10, which appeared 
in the last number of the Ornithologist and 
Oologist, it lias .been reported that the speci- 
men in question was an escaped bird which 
was captured in Iceland and brought to this 
port upon the halibut schooner, Arthur D. 
Story, Captain Joseph Ryan. 


This schooner returned from the coast of 
Iceland about the middle of September, and if 
the' report be authentic it is puzzling how. so 
large a bird as the owl in question eluded ob- 
servation for so long a time. 

I have examined the specimen after it was 
mounted, and find the tail feathers are some- 
|-| what soiled and worn, as would be expected of 
a caged bird, but otherwise the plumage was 
in perfect condition. 

The stomach contained the fur and parts of 
the skeleton of our common meadow mouse, 
hjh Harry Gordon White. 

O. & O . XV. Jan. 1890. p. H. 
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From Eastern Mass, M,A, Frazar. 

In October snowy owls commenced to arrive, and ap- 
peared in greater numbers than for several years past, 
about half a dozen coming under our notice from this 
immediate vicinity. As usual the flight lasted but little 
over a month, and by Christmas they had apparently 
disappeared; a late straggler, however, was brought in 
on Feb. 24. 

How erroneous the common notion is that the southern 
migration in winter of extreme northern birds is caused 
by excessive cold weather in their native haunts. Take 
snowy owls for instance; whenever there is a noticeably 
unusual movement of these birds it always occurs before 
winter has really set in, and generally in October. The 
past winter has been one of the mildest known, and yet 
never before, as far as records show, have we had such a 
surprising visitation of northern species. In our opinion 
changes in temperature have an exceedingly slight effect 
in causing these unusual movements of birds. Severe 
storms, however, undoubtedly exert quite an influence, 
but this principally along the coast, where birds have 
but little shelter, and when once driven off shore find it 
difficult to return, and either get lost in the ocean or 
wandering aimlessly about finally fetch up on some for- 
eign shore. 

For, & strm, April 24, 1800. P.2Q8 


Occurrence of Snowy Owls at Mono- 
moy Island, Cape Cod.- 


A flight of Snowy Owls reached the Cape 
shores early in November, spreading as far 
south on the elbow as Monomoy Island. Four 
birds have been taken by the station men, the 
last one being shot on the evening of Dec. 16th. 
In one instance a man from the Monomoy 
station saw an owl on the high beach sitting 
nearly under the gunwale of an old overturned 
lefe boat. He made a wide detour so as to 
get the boat between him and the owl, but the 
bird had his weather eye open, as is usu- 
ally the manner of some of the wreckers on 
this island, and got away before the man 
could get within gun-shot of him. A member 
of the B. B. Club shot at one in November, 
winch was in very white plumage, near Inward 
j Point, and although he hit the bird hard did 
I not succeed in getting it. j. c. Cahoon 
O.& O. XV . Fe b. 1 890 p.4 $ 
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From Eastern Mass, M.A,Frasar. 

In October snowy owls commenced to arrive, and ap- 
peared in greater numbers than for several years past, 
about half a dozen coming under our notice from this 
immediate vicinity. As usual the flight lasted but little 
over a month, and by Christmas they had apparently 
disappeared; a late straggler, however, was brought in 
on Feb. 24. 

flow erroneous the common notion is that the southern 
migration in winter of extreme northern birds is caused 
by excessive cold weather in their native haunts. Take 
snowy owls for instance; whenever there is a noticeably 
unusual movement of these birds it always occurs before 
winter has really set in, and generally in October. The 
past winter has been one of the mildest known, and yet 
never before, as far as records show, have we had such a 
surprising visitation of northern species. In our opinion 
changes in temperature have an exceedingly slight effect 
in causing these unusual movements of birds. Severe 
storms, however, undoubtedly exert quite an influence, 
but this principally along the coast, where birds have 
; but little shelter, and when once driven off shore find it 
difficult to return, and either get lost in the ocean or 
wandering aimlessly about finally fetch up on some for- 
eign shore. 

Bor, 8s strm, April 24, 1800. P.2SS 

Occurrence of Snowy Owls at Mono- 
moy Island, Cape Cod: 


A flight of Snowy Owls reached the Cape 
shores early in November, spreading as far 
south on the elbow as Monomoy Island. Four 
birds have been taken by the station men, the 
last one being shot on the evening of Dec. 16th. 
In one instance a man from the Monomoy 1 
station saw an owl on the high beach sitting I 
nearly under the gunwale of an old overturned 
lefe boat. He made a wide detour so as to 
get the boat between him and the owl, but the 
bird had his weather eye open, as is usu- 
ally the manner of some of the wreckers on 
this island, and got away before the man 
could get within gun-shot of him. A member 
of the if. 13. Club shot at one in November, 
which was in very white plumage, near Inward 
Point, and although he hit the bird hard did 
not succeed in getting it. q. Galloon 

0.^0. XV, Feb. 1 890 p,jf 
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November 25 * brought the Snowy Owls, which were not 
uncommon during most of the winter, especially the early part. 

y / £ ^ ! /3 &-> 

Bull, N, 0.0, 8, Jtrly, 1883, p, /H&- 


. 

. ^/3 - 3/. . / 3 &D . 

^7” have'not heard of a single capture of (lie 
Snowy Owl this season. 

'1*1885, p 4 32 . 

(lir&U v^ . th£y- *+ 'bCafisdo. 

tf.rt. w. 

f We heard that two Snowy Owls were shot in 
this State during the Winter. A party in Quebec 
writes us but one was shot there in the last three y* 
Winters. / 

X. IlfYlTfv. 6»Y. 

-33m ft <H/. 

Towards the last of 
October it was whispered that an old friend had 
appeared, and another of the same family a few 
days later confirmed it, and by the 12tli of No- 
vember we recorded seven Snow y Owls as ar- 
riving at Boston; all, as near as I can ascertain, 
being killed in this State. 


S nowy Owl. seen at Crescent Beach, Mass., about 
November (25. 


Q,&0.23H. Bee. 1888 P /// 


c. G. Somers reports a White .OgL at North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., about December 15. 


o. xrv. iu*. is3o p./y 


O.&O. X. Dec. 1885. p./?,2 
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Our local fiaper gives an account of a 
10w y Owl being taken in the eastern part of 

O.&O. XI. May. 1886. p. 

Raptores, Bristol County, Mass. 
Hilton B. Read. 

nowy Owl, ( Nyctea scandiaca ). A rare wra- 
visitor of more or less regularity. Have 
a a specimen in the flesh but once, that be- 
in the possession of a hunter who secured 
a Dighton, Jan. 30, 1882. 

O.&O. XII. Aug. 1887 p. 118 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
F. W. Andros. 

Nyctea nyctea (Linn.), Snowy Owl. Winter 
visitant, very rare. 


sV<riUb 


A specimen of the Snowy Owl was taken at Glouces- 
ter. Mass., Nov. 10th, during a north-east rain storm. 
This is I believe, the earliest date of the capture of one 
of these birds in Massachusetts. Harry Gordon White, 
U. S. Fish Com., Gloucester. 

We rceived a specimen from Plymouth, Mass., shot 
about the same time. 

O.&O. XTV.N'V. 1889 P 176 


A Snowy Owl w as shot while perched upon the chim- 
ney of a house in Northampton, Mass., Nov. 8th. 
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O &0. XII. Sept. 1887 p.139 
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A Snow y Owl was taken, January 13, between 
Boston and Worcester ; it also did not show high living. 
C. K. Reed, Worcester. 


O.&O. XV, Feb. 1890 p,.g£ 


Snowy Owls have appeared in unusually 
large numbers; more than in any year since the 
remarkable flight some ten years since. E. P. 
Wonson reports several at Gloucester. We re- 
ceived seven in twenty-four hours, and every 
day we are notified by postals from all over the 
New England coast of their appearance. Now 
is the time for you to get one for your 

Deo. 1890. Sh 

Fine Specimen of the Snowy O w t. — a 



. - au inctifsureu 

teet, seven inches from tip to tip of wings It 
wifi be mounted by I. H. Thrasher, taxkler- 
mist. — [Fall River News. 


Deo. 1890, »„ . 

Snowy Owls still continue to be reported. 

O m &6 , XVI. Jan,, 1891 , p.lg 

Dec 15, Belchertown Mass. A Snowv Owl 
was seen and shot at by’ a farmer this Suing! 

©ii?Q 3 xvx, Jan, 1891, p.ie 
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G. L. Kent, Belchertown, Mass., reports a 
Snowy Owl on March 2. 


O.SO.VoI.18, April, 1898 p-81 


A. M. Tufts of Lynn sent us three specimen ^Ln l)ec> A>rU (QaaaAv 

We also received three from Seal Harbor, Maine, about * 

the 20tli. W. R. M. Tortat, Atchinson, Kan., reports six 
specimens taken in his locality. O.&O. XV. Jan. 1890 . p , A T 
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I took a fine specimen of Richardson’s' 
Owl the 20th of February, the first I have 
ever seen here, although I have heard of such 
an Owl being seen. 

Other bird life consisting of flocks of Snow I 
Flakes, now and then a White Owl and a I 


Brief Notes. 


A large White Owl was seen near the barn- 
yard at Wonson Farm, East Gloucester, Mass., 
Nov. 17. One of the boys shot at him twice, 
but failed to get him. 


O.&O.V 0 LI 8 , Aug. 1893 p.119 


Massachusetts. 


Mr. M. Abbott Frazar of Boston, Mass., in writing under date 
•of February 19, 1902, advises me that the flight of Snowy Owls 
was very much later than in former years, and that while he had 
not kept any records this season, the proportion of birds was not 
as great as in the recorded migrations of 1876 and 1892. 

Mr. Owen Durfee of Fall River, Mass., writes under date of 
February 18, 1902, that the Snowy Owls were not nearly as 
abundant as in the winter of 1890-91 ; the capture of about a 
dozen birds, at various localities on the Rhode Island coast, had 
•come to his notice, and that he had records of three which were 
taken on the south shore of Martha’s Vineyard. Contrary to the 
■observations of Maine ornithologists, Mr. Durfee states that this 
season all records have been made on the coast, while in 1890 they 
worked up the Seaconnet River and tributaries of Mount Hope 
Bay to a much larger extent. One large, heavily barred specimen, 
shot at Little Compton, R. I., on February 14, was reported by 
the local taxidermist to be very fat and the stomach full of rats. 

Mr. John E. Thayer, of Lancaster, Mass., in writing me under 
date of February 17, 1902, says: “I have not heard of any 
unusual migration of the Snowy Owl in Worcester County. I think 
in Maine there has been a great many this season, and I am 
receiving frequent letters offering live specimens, especially from 
Wells Beach, Me. They were reported to have been caught in 
•traps.” 


(r ~ ^ — A ~ 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902, 


Nyctea nyctea. One was seen March 5, 1904, 'at Squantum, Mass. 


The Snowy Owl ( Nyctea nyctea) not generally Abundant in the Win- 
ter of 1906-1907. — I think there has been no record showing an unusual 
abundance of this species for two consecutive years, and our experience 
shows that there is a lapse of from five to ten years between these notice- 
able invasions. In the winter of 1905-1906, we had an unusual abundance 
scattered over the country, but the present season has been devoid of 
any remarkable flight south into the United States, though in Manitoba 
they are reported as abundant as last year. In many sections of the 
Provinces, New England, and the Middle West, my correspondents who 
received numbers last winter, have had but few this season, and in some 
instances none. 

The following eleven specimens received by Angell and Cash, taxider- 
mists, Providence, R. I., will be of interest as they record complete data. 
They were received between November 3, 1906, and February 12, 1907. 

Nov. 3, d\ Newport, R. I. 

“ 5, Hope Island, Narragansett Bay, R. I. 1 

“ 12, $ , Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 

“ 15, 9 , Monomoy Island, Mass. 

“ 15, 9 , New London, Conn. 2 

“ 19, c?, Monomoy Island, Mass. 

“ 21, <?, Block Island, R. I. 

“ 28, c?, Seaconnet Point, R. I. 

“ 28, 9 , New London, Conn. 3 

“ 30, S', Norwich, Conn. 

Feb. 12, 9 , Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 


•Contents of stomach, a gray rat, head digested, otherwise whole. 

2 Contents of stomach, rat fur and bone pellets. 

3 Contents of stomach, dark flesh and feathers of Black Duck. 


° ** to BidMll pcvtuuo Align I/O. 

The only place that I know of where white birds are at all common is the 
Canadian Northwest, and it therefore looks as if it was from thence that 
these birds came, via my ‘Hyperlaken Route.’” 

Mr. J. D. Allen, taxidermist, Mandan, No. Dak., writes under date of 
March 11, 1907: “The Snowy Owls have not been as abundant in this 
vicinity during the present winter, as they were a year ago. About 
twenty specimens have been sent to me, while last winter I received 
about thirty.” Mr. Allen also states that some years ago there was a 
most remarkable flight of these owls throughout the State and that he 
secured over five hundred specimens, and the following year over three 
hundred and fifty. Since that time they have averaged from ten to 
forty during the winter season. 

I am very much indebted to those who have kindly communicated 
their observations and should be glad to receive further records from any 
who may have observed this species within the past few months. — Ruthven 
Deane, Chicago, III. Auk, 24, Apr. , 1907,p, Z'7-A'f, 


S nowy Owl. Messrs. Southwick & Jencks write us: 

We notice in February ‘O. and O.’ that F. B. W., reports 
not hearing of a single Snowy Owl this season. We had 
one sent in about November 1st, ’84, that was shot near 
Newport, R. I. This is the only capture we know of, 
though have heard of some being seefcta W O* X, Mar* ISB5, p, 
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Deane, Unusual Abundance of the Snowy Owl, 





Rhode Island. 


TAuk 

LJuly 


Mr. Harry A. Cash, of Providence, R. I., writes me under date 
of February 20, 1902, that of the eighteen specimens sent to him 
for mounting, the first was received on January 7, 1902, and the 
last on February 10, 1902. Eleven were males and seven were 
females. These specimens were all taken on the Rhode Island 
coast, with the exception of two, these being collected at Mystic, 
Conn., and Nantucket. The stomachs of eleven were empty, the 
balance bearing evidence of dark flesh, probably of ducks and rats ; 
in one stomach was an entire rat, two-thirds grown. One female 
was shot on January 21, 1902, at Pawtucket, R. I., from a duck 
shooter’s stand, while pursuing a flock of ducks, and was killed 
over the decoys. 

Mr. Simon Dodge, keeper Southeast Light Station, Block Island, 

R. I., writes under date of March 4, 1902, that he had seen three 
specimens of the Snowy Owl, which had been^killed on the island 

between January 25 and February 15. ^ ^ " 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.tfl 



The Snowy Owl ( Nyctea nvctea ) not generally 
abundant in the winter of 1906-1907. 

Ruthven Deane, Chicago, It) 
Auh, XXIV, April, 1907, 21 7-21 9. 


For R.I. records see under Massachusetts. 
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Snowy Owl shot at Portland, Conn., 
about Nov. 18th and kept alive for some 
time. It was almost, ^ilg.— e/i, /?. 


„ , 7 „ a&^iTpjan.rffgs.p.^ 

Portland , Conn. 

a. onowy uwl was seen nere on ounuay 
and followed across the river but not killed. 
—7 o*»» ir o'%%, . p -14 
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Snowv Owl. 1.5t. Sieved. 
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o.&o. VIII. Octrees. p.fo 


On Dec. 4, J. M. W. surprised two Snowy 
Owls on Groton Long Boint, Conn., secured 
one. These make over sixty that have been 
reported to us in New England by persons with 
whom we are acquainted. 

Tra, la la, 1890. 
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Connecticut. 


Mr. James H. Hill, New London, Ct., writes the following most 
interesting letter, under date of March 18, 1902: “Munnatawket 
or Fisher’s Island, Suffolk Co., New York, lying at the east end 
Of Long Island Sound, near the Connecticut shore, has had during 
the past months of December, January and February, one of the 
most noteworthy flights of Snowy Owls, no less than eighteen of 
these arctic visitors having been seen and fifteen captured, three 
alive and unhurt. Two of these lend an added interest to the 
Bronx Park collection of Raptores, the third cut with his sharp 
bill the ‘gordian knot’ and the twine that held him captive, and 
regained his liberty. The writer has been secretary of the Fisher’s 
Island Sportsman’s Club for over fifteen years, and during that 
period a few have been seen and captured, but never before have 
they been so numerous and in such fine plumage. The island 
seems to be particularly attractive to these snowy visitors, due no 
doubt to the fact that the Fisher’s Island preserves are well stocked 
with game — pheasants, quail, English and Belgian hares, the hares. 

especially the Belgians, being very numerous and easily captured ; 
and the owls seem to take very kindly to this bill of fare, as a full 
grown Nyctea, when hungry, makes short work of the best portion 
of his hareship. In fact, so surfeited do the owls get at times, 
that I have three records of their having been run down and cap- 
tured alive. Other Raptores have suffered a similar fate, notably 
a fine Bald Eagle and a Golden Eagle, both captured on the island. 
The owls seldom annoy the feathered game.” 

Mr. John N. Clark of Saybrook, Conn., writes me under date of 
March 2, 1902, that there had evidently been a large flight of 
Snowy Owls again in New England. He states that two were 
brought to him one day, and a third specimen was shot the same 
day, all within a distance of ten miles on the Sound shore. 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902, pp.^, 


The Snowy Owl (Ny cte a nyctea ) not generally a~ 
bundant in the winter of' 1906-1907. 

Ruthven Deane, Chicago, 111. 
Auh, XXIV, 1907, 21 7-219. 


Dor Conn, records see under Massachusetts. 
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points of diversity, previously overlooked, have been detected, the 
rnost-irnportant being the much blacker tail of Eastern birds, and 
their decMedly shorter wing. 

Upon the whole, the two forms seem to constitute two very 
strongly marked geographical races, which may be distinguished as 
follows: — 

T. migratoriws. — Ving, 4.85-5.35 ; tail, 4.10-4.60 ; bill, from nos- 
tril, .48 -.51 ; tarsus, 'Kao - 1.35 ; middle toe, .85 -.92* Inner web of 
outer tail-feather with a distinct white terminal spot. Tail-feathers of 
adult male dusky black, wit.h slight edging of plumbeus. Habitat. 
Eastern region, including the whole of Alaska, Eastern Mexico, and the 
eastern border of the Missouri Plain's^ 

T. propinquus, Ridgw. (MSS.). — Wi^ig, 5.35-5.60; tail, 4.60 - 4.70; 
bill, from nostril, .50 -.55 ; tarsus, 1.30 - 1.35 ; middle toe, .90. Inner 
web of lateral tail-feather with merely a narrower terminal edging of white, 
or with no white whatever. Tail-feathers of adult male dusky slate, with- 
out distinct!}' paler edges. Habitat. Western region, including eastern 
base of Rocky Mountains. 

We find the character of blackish centres to the interscapulars in 
Eastern specimens to be too inconstant a feature to serve as a 
character. No specimens of the Western series are so marked, but 
many Eastern ones, otherwise typical, have no trace of these mark- 
ings. It is a well-known fact that the eggs of the Western Rohins 
average considerably larger in size than those of Eastern birds. 


UNUSUAL ABUNDANCE OF THE SNOWY OWL ( NYCTEA 
SCANUIACA) IN NEW ENGLAND. 

BY RUTHVEN DEANE. 

In a recent number of this Bulletin (Yol. I, p. 95), Mr. N. C. 
Brown gave some interesting notes respecting the variable abun- 
dance of birds at the same locality in different seasons. I do not 
think a more forcible illustration of his remarks can be cited than 
the recent great abundance of the Snowy Owl in New England. 
This bird is regarded as not a rare winter visitor to New England, 


* Eight specimens. 






Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

C.H.Morriaxu. 


119. Nyctea scandiaca (Linn.') Newton. Snowy Owl. — This hand- 
some species is of irregular occurrence in the Adirondack region in 
-winter. 


BoliN.O.O, Q t Oot, 1881, p.232 


Bird Notes from Long Id. Wm. Dutoher 

2. Nyctea scandiaca (Linn.) Newt. Snowy Owl. — The entire absence 
from Long Island during the winter of 1883 and ’84 of this Owl is note- 
worthy. During the winter of 1882 and ’83 it was, on the other hand, 
remarkably plenty. None of my correspondents, about thirty in number, 
record a single individual seen. These Owls, being so much sought after 
for ornamental purposes, are watched for very closely by the professional 
gunners, and thus rarely escape being at least noted if they are not 
secured. 


Auk, 2, Jan. , 1885. p. 37 ■ 


Owls. I notice considerable comment in the 
O. and O. on the rarity and abundance of Owls, 
this past Winter. In Ontario County, in the 
vicinity of Canandaigua, one or two Snow y Owls 
are usually noticed every Winter. One was shot 
in December, 1884, and a second was seen in 
January, 1885 ; both near Canandaigua. 



Nyctea nyctea on Long Island, New York. — Snowy Owls have visited 
Long Island in considerable numbers during the past winter. I have 
heard of their being either seen or killed at several different places and 
four fresh birds have been sent to me from Montauk Point, obtained on 
the following dates: December 31, 1901, January 6, 1902, January 21, 1902, 
and February 6, 1902. It is several years since these northern visitors have 



been so 


TTfatft&'rufj 77'O'^jyor/c. 


Nyctea nyctea. Snowy Owl. Mr. Peavey has kindly informed me, and 
has permitted me to record the fact, that he took a very white specimen of 
this species on the shore of Flatlands Bay on Feb. 19, 1909. This is a 
rather later date of occurrence of this species than any previous ones 
which I have. 


Auk 2^ Jrfy -1900 ,p. 3ti< 


Snowy Owl in Yates County, N. Y.— Several times in the past five or six 
winters I have been told of Snowy Owls ( Nyctea nyctea) being seen on the 
hills west of Branchport, N. Y., but have never had actual proof of one 
being seen until Dec. 20, 1909, when a farmer shot and winged a heavily 
arred female. He kept it alive for over a week when it died "and he 
brought it to me. — V erdi Burtch, Branchport, N. Y. 


Auk 27. Apr-1910 p. 2 if 


New York. <"£-«- &*«-£. 

v^cGX) — 

Miss M. R. Audubon of Salem, N. Y., in writing under date of 
March 3, 1902, states that a Mr. Roberson had seen a number of 
Snowy Owls across the mountains which divide Salem from Cam- 
den Valley and Dorset. One individual was feeding on some 
rodent, probably a muskrat, as one had been torn from one of his 
nearby traps. 

Mr. Thos. W. Fraine, taxidermist, Rochester, N. Y., in writing 
under date of March 24, 1902, states that while during the flight 
of Snowy Owls which invaded the country in 1876, he received 
over forty specimens, during the past winter only two had been 
brought to him. The specimens which he examined in 1876, 
and which were captured along the shore of Lake Ontario, had 
been feeding largely on fish. 

Mr. Elon Howard Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y., writing under 
date of March 6, 1902, states that there has been no unusual 
flight of Snowy Owls in his locality. He states that the collectors 
and taxidermists report that they have received several, although 
not as many as in average years. One collector reported four, 
taken on the shore of Lake Ontario, and states that they were all 
collected about the 18th of November, the first heavy snow storm 
of the season coming at that time. 

Mr. Wm. S. Johnson, Booneville, N. Y., writing under date of 
March 19, 1902, informs me as follows : “Snowy Owls appeared 
in this locality the latter part of December, the last one being 
seen the last week in February. During this time about twenty, 
to my knowledge, were observed ; fifteen of this number were 
shot, ten of which were mounted by our local taxidermist. Of 
these ten only three were females. The stomach contents of five 
of them were sent to the U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, and were 
found to contain the remains of the common meadow mouse 
(Micro tus pennsylvanicus ) , one stomach containing the remains of 
six.” 

Mr. Thomas Rowland, taxidermist, New York City, under date 
of March 5, advises me that he had eight Snowy Owls sent to him, 
which wer§ killed on Long Island, the first specimen being 
received January 10, 1902. He also states that he received 
several more of these owls from Canada. 

L~i f^u xL, - Auk, XIX, July, 1602, p 
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c^v ^-t^ ) ^ New J ersey - iliuo Jo <v^v^- 

Mr. Turner Green, taxidermist, Jersey City, N. J., under date 
of April 3, 1902, informs me that a Snowy Owl was shot at Caven 
Point, N. Y., on January 1, 1902, after a severe storm. The 
stomach contained a short-tailed mouse. He also states that 
another specimen was seen about the same date at Bayonne, N. J. 
Careful enquiry among various sportsmen did not bring out any 


fnrfVipr rppnvH^ 

- Auk, XIX, July, 1902. p. *7?. 
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Michigan. 


Mr. W. H. Kress of Elk Rapids, Michigan, writes under date of 
April 11, 1902, that he had received and mounted during the 

winter, twenty-eight specimens of the Snowy Owl, and enclosed a 
most artistic picture of fourteen of these striking birds. He 
states that they first appeared late in November, 1901, and that 
they had almost completely destroyed the quail and partridges in 
that section ; the quail having been quite abundant before the inroad 
of the owls. One specimen, seen flying close to the ground, sud- 
denly stooped and captured a rabbit. Mr. Kress informs me 
that at least fifty specimens were killed in the vicinity of Elk 
Rapids. Auk, XIX. July, 1902 , pjJ. . 
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Fearless Criticism. — Gilbert White's ac- 
curacy and natural modesty made him state 
facts of which he was not absolutely as- 
sured in a hypothetical form. “I think,” 
he says, “that White Owls never hoot.” 

To this Rennie appends a note — “White 
Owls do hoot. I have shot one in the act.” 
Waterton, who held a low opinion of the 
professor’s practical knowledge, remarks, 

“ As Mr. Rennie asserts that he has shot a 
White Owl in the act of hooting, I admit 
that that particular Owl did hoot, but no 
other White Owl since the world began 
ever did hoot.” 

O.&O. Vlll. May. 1883 . v>J>A. 
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An Owly Success. 

The following is a series of owls collected by 
me last fall: Three Snowy, 
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6 Berkeley Street 
Cambridge. 
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Something abont Owls 
0. 0. Ormsbee, Montpelier, Vt 

Of the Snowy Owl, which is rare south of 
the fortieth parallel and west of the Rocky 
Mountains, thirty-eight stomachs were ex- 
amined. Two contained game-birds, nine 
contained other birds, two contain/ 1 '’ fat- 
bits, and twelve contained Mice.’, 

O. St O. Vol. 18, Oct. 1893 p.138 


2014. [ Snowy Owls.~\ Editorial. Ibid., No. 6, Jan., 1890 [,p. 29]. — 

c. f. B. 7 "£«- 'Naturalist, Vol.ft. V> 


W /- W. 1846. 

33 . 1862 

1855, 

16, p. 511. 

0<SU4 Q. 332 


The Sn0Wy ° WL B - V L - S - Foster ’ C - P - Hubbard, and H. FmfSs Stream. VH 33. 
. 84 , S,„ y 0 ,, in c^ Mc ., John H . Sage. 


andj. Y. c. Ibid., Jan. 30, p. 23. 
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Snowy Owls. By T. F. C 

The Smwv - Shoshone and S. C. Cl 

* ® Stream. Vol. 38 

Notes from Maryland. By Edgar A. Small. -- fbidfVl p 66 -i 
On 7 species ; includes Snowy Owl, Raven. Pileated Woodpecker, etc. 

p- 405. p«r, sasrari? % w - c[ham 

F. 1. jencK.sTjrS._yW* *»- /z. h. 




1028. [ Winter Notes. By F. 
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25, Jan. 

By J. G. Smith. Ibid., 


Snowy Owl taken at Newport, R. I., and Hawk Owls reported taken in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New Brunswick. (See also p. 34.) 

BanS, STotes Nat, Hie, u 

426. Snowy Oxvl ( Nyctea scandiacd). By J. G. Smith. Ibid., p. 168. 

—On the prairies of Iowa ; smaller and whiter birds in cold winters, 
darker and larger ones in warm winters. £& Q* y 

1384. Snowy O-wls in 1886-7. By H. A. Kline. Ibid. No 

i2, p. 485- » 1 is Stream* Vol, XXIX 

545. The Snowy Owl [at Algona, Iowa~\. 

. . xvn, No, 3, p. 52. J&m©:r. Field, 

1260. [Snowy Owls and Swans at South Haven, Michigan.^ By E. A. 

Lockwood. Ibid., No. 6, Feb. 5, p. 128.— Ten Owls and two Swans taken 

in December. Anwi cm XXVII 

1 15. Does the Snowy Owl Breed in the U?iited States ? By W. H. 

Ballou. Ibid., XIII, p. 524, Aug. 1879. — Record of young taken in the 
“ North Woods ” of New York. A mer, WaftiraUst 

1187. Snowy Owl in Illinois. By H. A. Kline. Ibid., No. 18, Nov. 

2 5, p. 343. — An early record — Nov. 13, 1886. JpQT- % *V© 1 » 

V,€. 3 S - j 837 - Notes oh the Snowy Owl. By Osceola. Ibid., Dec. 5, p. 384. ' r, & Stream. 

_ £«.e.6->-8r*- 1838. Snowy Owls in Maine. By W. D. ^ ~ 

Foster, L. S. The Snowy Owl. (Forest & Stream, Dec. 26, 18S9.) * 5 

V K ▼«•. as 

North E«i, Erie Co.,P». Sta* Ste^. 

> Owl By a. II. p. srm t aBBtroaia. vw, e 4 V-iA.t.ft.vs: 


1867. The Snowy Otvl. 

I ^ 35 - The Snowy Otvl 
ro.,or. 


By L. S. 

1 . s<&v . 


Brief Notes. 


L. S. Foster, 35 Pine street, New York, writes that he 
would like full particulars relating to S no#y Owls 
taken this season, contents of stomachs, etc VVe 
hope that our readers will assist him. 

Capt. N E. Gould has taken five Snowy Owls off 
Chatham this season. 0 . X W. JAli. 1390 . p. f£~ 
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Birds within Ten Miles of Point-' 
de Monts, Can, Comeau & Merriam 


63. Surnia funerea. Hawk Owl. — Common in winter, generally 
appearing in November and not remaining later than February. 

Bull, N.O.O, 7, Oct, 1382, p.237 

• nW . vT 'ta *io a ‘unanna sun ooc; a. 


Early Appearance of Certain Northern Species at Ottawa, Canada. — 

Judging by the unusually early arrival of some of our northern wanderers, 
and the greater abundance of others this fall, there must be queer condi- 
tions prevalent to the north of us. 

A Hawk Owl ( Surnia ulula caparoch) was shot and bought to me October 
9, and another was seen at the same time. At that time it was very mild 
here. Several more were brought to a local taxidermist. 


Birds of Toronto, Canada, 
by James K. Fleming. 

Part II, Land Birds. 

Auk, XXIV, Jan., 1907, p.7<5*. 

149. Surnia ulula caparoch. American Hawk Owl. Rare winter 
migrant of irregular occurrence, October 22 to January 10; I have the 
records of only three specimens since 1889, but there are several previous 
to this date. 


A new Form of Surnia to New England. — Two fine specimens of the 
Hawk Owl have recently "been taken in Houlton, Maine, and have been 
mounted by Mr. "Welch in his usual superior style. They are both males, 
and while one is in the plumage usually known as Surnia hudsonia, the 
other is in that distinguished by the separate name of Surnia ulula, and 
supposed to be exclusively Palsearctic. — T. M. Brewer, Boston, Mass. 

BuU, N.O.O. 2, July. 1877. p. 7f. 
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Some twenty-five or thirty years ago Hawk ! Owls were a- 
bundant three in succession, in October and November, They 

usually perched high, but would let one shoot atm them until they 
were killed, even letting rifle bullets go through their feathers 
repeatedly without flying. I knew one to be speared with a man- 
ure fork on a manure heap close under a barn window. 

T MahleyoRardy , — T etter of Sept. 14,1889. 


I have seen •Owls for forty years; but I have never 

seen two in the same day; nor any later in the day than four o'clok 
o'clock, p.m. I have seen them either flying or perched on dry 

trees or telegraph-poles. T K ey always refused to fly when shot 
at. Once I saw one stand during nine discharges of rifle and shot- 
gun before he was killed. Though rather high for shot, they cut 
his feathers several times; twice rifle-balls caused him to turn 
nearly over. I have known another to stand five or six shots. 

The only one I ever saw hunting was chasing doves in a thick snow- 
storm. I watched him ten minutes as he came in sight from time to 
time through the thick snow. The doves finally escaped hhimn. One 
winter a fine one was brought to me. A doctor have speared it 


out of his stable-window with a 
by the steam of the manure-pile. 


manure-fork while warming itself 
I have seem them from the 


fi rst 

of October to the last of March, but never earlier or later. 

Letter of Manly Hardy, November 7th., 1889. 


Rare Specimens at Bangor, Me. 


Hawk Owl shot Oct. 28th, 


O.&O. Vlll .^~1883.P.<? 


We received our first Hawk Owl, November 
9th, from Maine. 

O.&O, X.Dec.l88S.p. I 


Boston— Review for J an vary.— I law k C )wls , 
usually considered rare, have been quite plentiful 
from Maine to Minnesota. We have Receive 

many letters offering' them for sale. Mr. ic va- 
ry a well-known taxidermist of Lynn, Mass im- 
ported one taken near that locality. We think 
that it must have taken a circular route, as we un- 
derstand Mr. Bowler of Bangor lias established 
a -dead line across that section.^ 

Je> ' 3X 
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Bo0tO» Soc. Nat. History, 

Surnia ulula caparoch. American Hawk Owl. — One was taken at 
Van Buren, Aroostook Co., Maine, on April 16, 1906. 

Auk 25, A**-l*oe ,t>. 2337 


Vinter Birds of Webster, N . H.by^aW, 

Hawk Owl, (Surma, funerea). Very rare; two 
specimens taken, and another seen. 

O.&C Jan. 1885. p./^ 
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Hawk Owl (Sarnia ulul a). This Owl is cer- 
tainly rare in this vicinity. One was collected 
during the winter of 1884, and this winter 
brings with it one, which was seen and well 
iflentified Nov. 2, 1889/ 
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November 29. 


Hawk Owl at Middleboro, 

, 


O.&o. 3311. Dec. 1888 p /f/ 

The Hawk Owl in Eastern Massachusetts. — Mr. Brewster’s interesting 
article on Surnia funerea in the last number of ‘The Auk’ (Jan., 1885, 
p. 108) reminds me that I have in my notebook a record of an example 
which I have neglected to make public. This, perhaps, should be done, 
as it antedates, so far as I can learn, all previous records, when the year 
is certainly given, for Massachusetts. 

The Hawk Owl is mentioned in Mr. Peabody’s ‘Report’ of 1839, but 
merely in a general way — “seldom wanders into New England.” It does 
not appear in Mr. Allen’s ‘List’ of 1864, but is given in his ‘List’ of 1878, 
as ‘very rare.’ Mr. Babcock’s specimen, noted in the ‘American Natural- 
ist,’ 1869, was taken, as Mr. Babcock informs me, in 1862 or 1863. 

In January, i860, a neighbor called with the request that I would come 
and see a strange Owl he had just shot, and, being merely wing-tipped, 
had put in a cage with the view of making a pet of him. I found it to be 
of this species. His wing healed, and he became fairly tame, and on 
occasional visits I found he bore confinement well, and his good appetite 
made a constant demand on his keeper. This state of things continued 
more than a year; but in the spring of 1861, being exposed one night to 
a sudden fierce and cold storm, which beat into his cage on account of a 
change of wind, he was found the next morning dead under the perch. 
He was brought to me according to request, but his plumage, of course 
already injured by confinement, was in such a deplorable condition, from 
the soaking and filth at the bottom of the cage, that my courage was not 
equal to the occasion, and I reluctantly threw him away. — F. C. Browne, 
Framingham, Mass. Auk, 2, April, 1886. p« 3.3.0- 

A Hawk Owl ( Surnia ulula caparocii) at Chatham, Mass. — I am in- 
formed by Mr. Augustus W. Baker, of Chatham, Mass., that a Hawk Owl 
was shot at Chatham during the winter of i 883-’S4- The specimen was not 
preserved, nor can the exact date be given, but Mr. Baker’s intelligent and 
very accurate description of the bird, which he carefully examined, ren- 
ders the record otherwise satisfactory and notin the least open to doubt. 
— J. A. Allen, American Museum of Natural History, Nero York City. 

Auk, 2, Oct., 1886. p. 


Notes on Birds of Winchendon, Mass. 

William Brow e’er. 

Surnia ulula caparoch. — In the winter of 1886-87 Mr. Bailey shot three 
specimens, in that of 1887-1888 one. He thinks they occur regularly 
every winter. 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p. 390 


.A Patera Mass, M.A,P'razar T _ 

We also have the note of a hawk owl taken at Sand- 
wich, Mass., on March 25 last. 

For, & Stria, April 24 , 1890 . p .208 
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The Hawk Owl in Massachusetts. —I found lately in the Bryant Col- 
lection in the Museum of Comparative Zoology two specimens of . Surma 
ulula caparoch. The label on one reads “Massachusetts, December 30, 
<3\” (No. 1524); on the other, “Massachusetts, <J,” (No. 1525). As no 
Massachusetts specimen has been recorded as taken on December 30, this 
bird is evidently unrecorded, and makes the thirteenth recordfor the State. 
The other specimen may be one of those already recorded of which we 
have no other data as to the capture. — Reginald Heber Howe, Jr., 
Longwood , Mass. Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, p. Qo. 

New Massachusetts Records for the Hawk and Great Gray Owls. — I 

have just secured for the Thoreau Museum of Natural History, at the 
Middlesex School, Concord, Massachusetts, a specimen of the Hawk Owl 
( Surnia ulula caparoch) shot in the Lake Walden woods on the border of 
Lincoln, Mass., in February, 1907, and one of the Great Gray Owl ( Scoti - 
aptex nebulosa) shot in the Hoar woods, in Concord, Mass., in December, 
1906. With these I have also secured specimens of the Great-horned, 
Snowy, Short-eared, Long-eared, Barred, Screech and Acadian Owls, all 
taken in Concord during the past few years. These were shot by Henry 
C. Wheeler, a trapper and woodsman of Concord. This Hawk Owl makes, 
I believe, the fourteenth record for the State, and the Great Gray the 
eighteenth. A careful investigation into their capture leaves no doubt 
in my mind as to their authenticity. — Reginald Heber Howe, Jr., Con- 
cord, Mass. 


Co 


American Hawk Owl ( Surnia ulula caparoch ) in Rhode Island 

I am indebted to Messrs. Angell and Cash, taxidermists, Providence, R. I., 
for information regarding the capture of a male Hawk Owl at West Green- 
wich, R. I., Nov. 16, 1906. The stomach was empty. I think that this 
may be given as the first authentic record for this species in the State. 
The only previous citation would seem rather a doubtful record (Birds 
of Rhode Island, Howe and Sturtevant, 1899, p. 63) as follows: “The 
only record is of one taken by Mr. W. A. Aldrich (exact locality not 
known).”— Ruthven Deane, Chicago t III. 

Auk, 24, Apr., 1907, p. 


Some Birds of Lewis Co, N.Y, 
C. Hart Meiriam 


“ Sumia ulula var. liudsonica. Hawk Owl. — Dr. Kirley has two 
specimens, male and female, taken near Lowville, October 24 and No- 
vember 16, 1877. 


Bull. N.O.C. 3, April, 1878. p. ?*f- 


Birds of the Adirondack Regicth 

C.H.Metriaa. 


120. Sumia funerea ( Linn .) Rich, and Swain. Hawk Owl. — Rare 
and not known to breed. 


Bull N. 0.0, 0,Oct, 1881 , p. 232 


American Hawk Owl . — (Surnia fu- 
rm *m.) (Linn.) Rich, and Sw. Mr. W. M. 
Beauchamp, of Bald win sville, N. Y., writes 
us concerning this species asfollows : “ The 


Birds, Ceafcf»ll^,^k 

n erect.. 



first Hawk Owl I saw was shot between 
Auburn and Skaneateles in the Spring of 
1850. It was on a Fast Day appointed by 
General Taylor. The bird was brought to 
me to identify. The second of which I 
have knowledge was shot in Cazenovia, N. 
Y., November, 1874; two were seen to- 
gether. These are all I have knowledge 
0 £ » O.dtO. VH. Juu. 1882. p. 


Dutpher, Rare Long Island Birds. 


Surnia ulula caparoch. American Hawk Owl.- — This is a fine spe- 
cimen of this very rare Owl, and was also secured from some of the local 
gunners at Bay Ridge. It was brought in the flesh to Mr. Akhurst who 
puixhased and mounted it. He thinks it all of thirty years since the bird 
was secured. It is the only one that ever came to his notice or possession 
from Long Island. 


Auk Jl, July, 1893 p 275. 


Surnia ulula caparoch . 


The Great Gray Owls and Hawk Owls in St. Lawrence County, N.Y. 
AuK, XI 1 , April, 1895, p.lsl. 

See under Scotiautex cinerea. 

William Butcher, New York. City. 



Surnia ulula caparoch. American Hawk Owl. — Mr. David Bruce 
has a specimen in his collection which was taken near Holley a few years 


Auk, XVI, April, 1899, pp.'93~^ 


ago. 
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Something about Owls. 

0. 0. Ormsbee, Montpelier, Yt, 

Of the Hawk Owl, which, by the way, is 
jj seldom found as far south as the United 
I States, but one stomach was received. That 
came from Quebec, and contained a Mouse. 

Of the Burrowing Owl, which belongs ex- 
: clusively to America and is found from Pata- 
I gonia to Manitoba, thirty-two stomachs were 
I examined. Three contained small mammals 
I and the remainder contained insects. 

O.& Q. Yoi, 18, Oct. 1893 p.138 
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Analecta Ornithologies 
Leonard Stejneger 

XIII. On the systematic name of the American 
Hawk Owl. 

The aim of the present article is to show that the name Strix 
funerea Lin. is untenable for the American Hawk Owl, belong- 
ing properly to its continental European representative. Taking 
Linnaeus's ioth edition (1768) of his ‘Systems Naturalis’ for our 
nomenclatural starting point we find on p. 93 of that work (Vol. 

I) : 

“ Strix funerea. 

7. S. capite lasvi, corpore fusco, iridibus flavis. Fn. svec. 51 [1st ed. 
1746]. 

Ulula flammeata Frisch, av. t. 98? Habitat in Europa.” 

This quotation needs no further comment in order to point out 
that the name belongs to the European bird and not to the Ameri- 
can subspecies, and does not even include the latter. But not 
even those authors starting from the 12th edition (1766) are jus- 
tified in applying this term to the American bird. 

Two years after the publication of the 10th edition, Mr. Brisson, 
in his most admirable ‘Ornithologia’ (I, p. 518, 1760) described 
the latter as Strix canadensis . From his clear description Lin- 
naeus at once perceived that Strix canadensis was conspecific 
with his funerea. In the 12th edition, published six years after 
Brisson’s work, the text was therefore altered accordingly, and 
reads thus : 

‘ ‘ Strix funerea . 

S. capite lsevi, corpore fusco, iridibus flavis. Fn. svec. 75 [2d ed. 1761]. 

Strix canadensis Briss. av. I, ft., 518, t. 37 , f 2. 

Habitat in Europa et America seftentrionali 

That Linnaeus erroneously considered the American form abso- 
lutely identical with the one he had originally described as 
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occurring in Europe only, does not make the name applied first 
to the latter, and subsequently to both, available for the former 
only, and funerea can, therefore, by no means be employed for 
the American Hawk Owl, neither by the advocates of the ioth 
edition nor by those favoring that of 1766. 

It might from the above appear as if we were compelled then 
to us e. funerea for the European bird, but this is not necessarily 
the case. Linnaeus in both editions, on the same page, described 
the same species under another name, viz., Strix ulula , and 
there is every reason for retaining this name, which has been in 
general use of late by both the ioth and the 12th edition parties, 
and is especially commendable for the European bird, since Lin- 
meus himself never mixed it up with its relative on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

The first binomial name for the American Hawk Owl will be 
found to be P. St. Muller’s Strix caparoch * (not caparacoch as 
quoted by some authors), published in 1779, consequently being 
nine years older than Gmelin’s Strix hudsonia. Both these 
names are based upon pi. 62 of Edward’s ‘Natural History,’ and 
consequently equally pertinent, and Buffon’s Caparacoch, quoted 
by both of them, is also founded upon the same plate and 
description. 

The immediate source of Muller’s account is Boddaert’s ‘Kort- 
begrip’ (p. 112, 1772), and the lapsus of the latter in writing 
“Caparoch” in place of ‘Caparacoch,’ and giving the habitat as 
Europe instead of North America, reappear in Muller’s transcrip- 
tion. 

The Hawk Owls of Mr. Ridgway’s ‘Nomenclature’ (p. 37) 
should, therefore, stand as : 

407a. Surnia ulula ( Linn ). Bp. European Hawk Owl. 

407. Surnia ulula caparoch {Mull.). American Hawk 
Owl. 

The name of the latter is atrociously barbarous, but, however, 
in that respect is not worse than many others ; and it will be found 
quite convenient, when we first have got used to it. It certainly 
is much more distinctive than funerea, and its sound is just as 
suggestive of the American habitat of its owner as would be 
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Strix caparoch P. St. Muller, Suppl. S. N. p. 69 (1779)* 
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Description of the Nest and Young of the Pygmy Owl ( Glau - 
cidiurn gnotnci). — During my absence from Fort Klamath, between June 
9 and 24, 1883, one of my men accidentally found the nest of this Owl 
on June 10. It was in an old Woodpecker’s hole in a live aspen, about 
twenty feet from the ground. The cavity was six or seven inches deep, 
and filled for about half the distance with feathers of various species of 
birds. When opened by me it contained four young, which I took to be 
about ten days old. They were feeding on a Chipmunk ( Tamias asiaticus 
tovjnsendi ) which was still warm. One of the parents — the female — was 
also secured at the same time. The tree in which the nest was found 
stood in an open, exposed position, within ten yards of one of the butts 
of our target range which is in daily use. Although I searched carefully 
for pieces of the egg-shells I failed to find any. 

The plumage of the young is as follows : Top and sides of head and 
neck dark ash, unspotted ; rest of upper parts clark reddish-brown or 
brownish-chestnut; wings spotted with ochraceous ; beneath white with 
reddish-brown along the sides and numerous longitudinal streaks of dull 
black on the breast and belly; an ill-defined band of dusky across the 
throat; sides of the throat pure white. — Charles E. Bendire, U. S. A., 
Fort Klamath. Oregon. B Uli, N.O.C. 8. Oct. 1883, P, S- H ^ ■ 


Something about Owls. 

0. 0. Ormebee, Montpelier, Vt, 

Of Pygmy Owl, rare east of the Rocky 
! Mountains, but si x stomac hs were examined. 
None were were found to contain either 
poultry or game. 

Q.AO.Vol.l8,Oct.l893 p.138-9 
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Bendire on the Habits of Glauctdium. 
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I presume that it is not at all uncommon throughout the entire 
mountainous and timbered portions of the West; but from its 
small size and retiring habits, generally being perched in dense 
evergreen trees, it is not often noticed by the naturalist, and 
usually only by accident. I have taken it personally in the Blue 
Mountains in Washington Territory, and in several places in 
Oregon, but have never met with more than one at a time. My 
specimens were, with but a single exception, all found in or near 
jAP.ben „ r While Jiu nting Sage Fowl ( Centrocercus 
of either species were seen in the next five hundred feet, above which only 
olivaceus occurred. These heights were determined on several mountains 
by barometric observations, and the distinct range of the two species was 
very noticeable. 

Myadestes townsendii. — A male taken May 3, and another seen two 
days later. A few were noticed in July and August in the mountains, 
where they probably breed. No song was heard. In flight and attitudes 
this species reminded me much of a Bluebird. 

Turdus ustulatus. — -Arrived about May 20, a few nesting near the Fort 
and in suitable situations in the mountains. Its loud, sweet song was 
frequently heard about sunrise and sunset, but the birds were shy and 
difficult to shoot. A nest found June 8, containing four fresh eggs, was in 
a dense willow thicket, and placed on a horizontal branch about two feet 
from the ground. 

Turdus aonalaschkae. — A female taken April 29. Not again seen until 
May n, when after a few days of cold and stormy weather it was found 
abundantly. They were silent, and rapidly passed on to the north, being 
seen for about a week only. The basal half of the mandible varies from 
pale flesh color to a decided yellow, but this is irrespective of sex. [Four 
spring specimens (one taken April 29, the other three May 11) are well 
within the maximum limits of size ascribed to aonalaschkcz (their wing 
measurements are: $$, 3.50, 3.55, 3.55; $,3.23 inches), but their color- 
ing is very much paler than in any of the California examples before me 
and, in fact, quite as gray as in average Colorado specimens of auduboni. 
- W. B.] 

Merula migratoria propinqua. — Rare during the winter. Arriving 
March 7, it became common in three or four days. By the first of May 
many nests contained their full complement of eggs. 

Hesperocichla nsevia. — From various sources I learned that this bird 
was rarely seen in autumn, but that in March it was generally very abun- 
dant and tame, coming about the houses in the Fort as plentifully and as 
fearlessly as the common Robin. I saw none in autumn, and in the spring 
observed a single specimen only, a female, which I shot April 13, although 
at both seasons I kept a sharp lookout for the bird. 

Sialia mexicana. — First seen April 4, and three days later was common 
in small flocks. Breeds about the Fort in greater numbers than does the 
next species. 
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Mass. Strange cry. 

At about 10 o'clock this evening as I was sitting in the 
house writing I heard through the open ^.window in the direc- 
tion of the Manse what I took at first to be a Cuckoo but on 
going to the window and putting out my head I got the sound 
more plainly a second time and at once recognized the fact 
that it was something quite new to me. There were five cooing 
notes given more rapidly than those of a Cuckoo but slower 
than those of a Screech Owl and all on the same key. The tone 
however, resembled that of the Owl when cooing and I suspect 
that Megascous was really the author of the sound which was 
repeated six or eight times in all, at short intervals. If 
it really was a Screech Owl it is the first that I have heard 
in Concord this year . I fear the long hard winter destroyed 
most of these interesting and useful birds. 
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Concord, 

1895. 
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Mass . 

At 6.05 o'clock this evening, as I was walking up the 
hill from the boat landing, a Screech Owl began wailing in 
the pines at North Bridge and kept it up for a minute or more 
although the sun had not set ( it was at least ten minutes 
high); indeed the tops of the trees in which the bird was 
sheltered were bathed in sunlight at the time. This is the 
first instance of the kind that has come under my observation. 
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Megascops asio . 


jConcord, 

f 

; 1898. 
Dec .9. 


Mass. In the Concord "loch-up". 

As I was jiassing the Concord jaol the sheriff came out 
with a red Screech Owl which he had found dead only a few 
minutes before in one of the cells. One of the neighbors told 
me that she had seen the bird sitting at the window of the 
cell every day for a week or more past. Craig (the sheriff) 
thought that the bird must have come down the chimney and en- 
tered the cell through. a hole leading into the flue where a 
stove had formerly stood. He gave me the bird which was some- 
what emaciated and had apparently died of starvation. 

Another red Screech Owl was picked up dead in Monument 
Street, Concord, December 4th by Charles Prescott. Will Bart- 
lett showed me this bird the following day. It had a broken 
wing but showed no other signs of injury. It had a House 
Mouse in its throat, the tail and hind feet of this animal 
protruding just a little beyond the edges of the tightly 
closed bill. It is a mystery how the bird could have met its 
fate. 


Megasoons asio . 


North Middleboro ' , Mass . 

1897. 

" Mottled Owl, 3 eggs, complete set, Incubated some, holloa 
apple, 7 ft., Apr. 13, 1897." 

Extract from letter from H.X.Job, July 22, 1897, 

North Middleboro', Mass, 
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Summer Birds of Sudbury, Out, 
A. H. Alberger, 


I 873. Screech Owl. Occasional. 

O,&0 6 SV» June, 1390, P-87 


'&Ja*uC / 

C- //nut^o^. /f*7 

^ 13 Megascops asio. Screech Owl. — One bird of the reddish phase 

/*- » 5 0« seen in a tamarack swamp near Cobalt Lake. 


(Z^cLf } ^ A **-*- ctet -y 

(°+yClt( I, '^ew.cf {IlaAlL* ( 

fCf 0 >j ^ 

144. Otus asio. Screech Owl. — Resident, not uncommon, some- 
times abundant in October and November; breeds (April 27, 1890, five 
eggs, J. Jackson). The red phase of plumage is rare, usually occurring 
for several years in succession and then disappearing. 




Bangor, Maine. 

This has been the greatest year for Owl s of all kinds ever 
known. There have been years when there have been more Snowy or 
Barred , or He an , but this year some of all kinds. At least 30 
Snowy rywl s hav e been taken east of Kennebec in November and Decem- 
ber. There have been more Richardsons than usual. Harnk Owl s have 
not been plenty, and a pair of each of Lon g and Short-ea red and 
and Sc dps Asio all of which were always very rare here. (Letter 




One Mot, tied Owl was killed Oct. 8th, 
by the skillful use of a bow and arrow in 
the hands of a would be Indian. I re- 
member but one other taken in this vicinity. 

O.&O. Vlll.jW~1883.pV 
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Winter Birds of Webster.N . H. by Faloo. 


| Screech Owl, (Scops asio). 

O.&O. X. Jan. 1885. p,/^ 


Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 
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Bummer Bds,Mt. Manaf isld. Vt. ^ 

5. * Megascops asio. Screech Owl. — Common resident. 

by Arthur H. Howell. AUk ' XVI11, Oot ” 1901 > 
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SjxUsj Mass. - near Cambridge. 
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OursteC' q^t<suuA*ji‘ &&***£> rtCc^.. / 

six Sc re ech, (^aa^^a A number of 

Screech Owls have been seen about the town, 

One Screech Owl lives in a pigeon house on the 
main street, and can be seen sunning itself all 
through the day. Are Arcadian Owls common 
or rare this Winter?— 8 . W. Comstock, Greenfield, 

Mass. O.AQ* X. Mar.l8civ>.p.« t y 

Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 

F.W. Andros. 

Megascops asio (Linn.), Screech Owl. Resi- 
dent, common, Breeds. 


0,& O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.!3Q 


jmJmi sVi/Ul /wtc 

y<f- .7) / 

Seven Screech Owls ( Scops asi o), several of 
them being in the red phase of plumage have 
been taken here during December and .January. 
They were found in holes in old trees or were 
shot in the evening, being lured within gun- 
1 shot by an imitation of their note. 

0.& o. XIII. July. 1888 p. 104 



Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. Winchendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


i.T Megascops asio.* ri*1 

Auk, Y, Oct,, 1888. p. 389 


Brief Notes. 

I secured a Red Screech Owl ? , taken in 
the act of killing a full-grown Hen in its 
coop, at Sudbury, Mass., January 16. 

A. W. Morse. 

Q.& O.Vol.18, Feb. 1863 p.31 


Notes from Belchertown, Mass. 
J.W. Jackson 


%H ‘ill (o f oun d a Red Screech Owl in woods, partly 
1 1 eaten by a fox. 

O.fcO.Yol.18, Mar. 1893 P.4& 


General Notes. 

Summer Birds of Central Berkshire 
Country, Mass. Fran c is II. Allen . TToff rcrnn 

13. Megascops asio. Screech Owl. — Young found in Stockbridge. 

Auk XII. Jan. 1896 p. 88 


Aggressive Screech Owls. — Mrs. John W. Ames of Cambridge has 
kindly given me permission to publish the following account of an inter- 
esting experience which she had with some Screech Owls at Concord, 
Massachusetts, in June, 1906. I give it in her own words as follows: — 

“I came to Concord to the Manse on June 14. A day or two after my 
arrival I walked down the avenue after supper and as I stood near the 
gate an owl hooted and flew close by my head, and then, after a minute, 
flew back again. I thought nothing of it, until, a few evenings later, 
my cook came in much frightened and said she had been hit in the head 
by a bat. She had been about where I was when the owl flew past me, 
and her description of the sound it made seemed to make it more probable 
that it was an owl than a bat. A few days later she was struck again 
as she walked down the avenue, and both times the skin was broken in 
several places on the side of her head, and the blow was severe enough 
to be painful for some days. We soon heard from all our neighbors stories 
of how, as they passed our gate, the owl flew out and struck them, and 
almost every evening we could hear some signal of distress from the 
unwary passers-by, such as, ‘Look out for the bird!’ or ‘What is it? Is 
it a bat? ’ One man, I was told, had his eyelids seriously cut. 

“One evening as I sat in the house I heard what seemed to be an un- 
usual disturbance among the owls, and I wondered if the young ones 
might be learning to fly. So I walked down about half way to the gate, 
with a friend, taking the precaution to put hoods over our heads. We 
stood there for a few minutes, listening, and then, as it was hot, I dropped 
back my hood. In an instant, with an angry cry, the owl struck me 
on the side of the forehead, leaving three or four scratches. I had no 
time to see the bird, but some days later I had a fairly good view of it, 
as it flew over me to an elm tree on the hill opposite our house. It seemed 
to me then to have the appearance and usual size of the Screech Owls 
which we see often about here. 

“ One evening, about June 25, a number of people came up, protected 
by baseball masks or hoods, to investigate the whereabouts of the owl’s 
nest, which appeared to be in the clump of trees along the wall at the 
foot of the hill, and directly opposite our gate. . Two boys in the party 
threw stones at the trees to start out the owls, and the bird showed off 
as usual, striking several persons in the head. But the next morning, 
Mr. Ferguson, who keeps a tub of water for his cow under the trees where 
the owls seemed to live, brought in the body of an owl which had appar- 
ently been drowned, as it was found in the tub. Nobody knows any- 
thing of the manner of its death and the boys, whom I questioned, said 
they did not, to their knowledge, hit any of the owls. But I could not 
help feeling that the poor bird had been struck by one of their stones, 
and fallen, stunned, into the water. Since then we have heard nothing 
of the owls except what appeared to be an unwonted crying of the little 
ones for the next week or two, and I supposed that they were hungry, 
for, though they could fly, they probably were not yet trained to find 
their own food.” 

I have some further notes concerning this family of owls from Mrs. 
Alfred Worcester of Waltham who, in company with several friends, 
visited the Manse on the evening of June 26. The party had provided 
themselves with fencing masks, which proved useful, as will appear from 
her account of the experience, which is as follows: — 


•Bite* T aur £ (/ Co 

bird found and taken ^TstesTark Tu^^Tg^ ^ female 

the State Agricultural College, Fort Collins ’ Col ’ TT “ ColIectlon at 
female taken from same vicinfty June IS ° ^ ° ne nest with 

of the Hon. J. E. Thayer, Lancaster, Mass ^ D ° W “ the Collection 

Auk ae, j a a -iyo$ 


Mottled Owl. — We have received a fine 
specimen just between the Red and Gray 
Plumage. It came from Barrington, R. I. 

Have had large quantities in past seasons, 
but none not readily attributable to Red 
or Gray. — S. A J. VH. Apr. 1882. p. »$. 
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Winter Birds. Owls were unusually, 
abundant last winter, and I mounted three; 
Screech Ow^ s, (two red and one gray), 




&.+ CP- vm. freS. /Vys. 

A Fishing Screech Owl.— I secured a Screech Owl Feb. 2, 1889, which 


was caught in a steel trap, the latter having been set in a spring, where 
there were a number of small fish. When found it was dead, having been 
drowned, and its legs were more or less covered with fish scales. The trap 
was at least four or five inches below the surface of the water, which 
seems to show that the Owl must have plunged into the water in order to 
have got caught. This is the only instance in which I have known this 
species to enter the water for the purpose of securing fish.* — Willard 
E. Treat, East Hartford , Connecticut. 


[♦For a similar case see Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, Vol II, p. 80 .— Ed.] 


At*, VI. April, 1889. P . tW'/C/O . 


Engineer Daniels, on his trip from New 
\oik to Boston, while passing through 
Pomfret, Conn., had a Red Screech Owl 
fly in between the engine and tender. The 
bird lived only a short time. 


O.&O Vol. 17 , Au£ , IS92 p I31 


Birds of the Adirondack Resrion 
C. H» Memain. 


II7 Scops asio (Linn.-) Bonaparte. Mottled Owl; Screech 
0 w l, Breeds and is not rare. Don’t think it winters here. 










?tgjLi§frfeIter Island, H, 

W , W » Worthing tea. 


IT: 


In regard to the remarks, 
“Experience with Screech Qwjp .” I wish to say that I put 
j three of them in a cage over night, and the next morning I 
j found the weakest of the three killed and more than half 
! eaten by his companions.— If. W. Worthington. 


O.&O. X. May. 1835. p.frtf. 


Birds Tioea do, N,T. Aider* Loringi 

402. Little Screech Owl. Common in the 
winter. Lives on mice and small birds, and a 
farmer once told me that he caught one in his 
dove-cot which had killed a dove and eaten its 
head off. 

0 # &0, xv, Jane, 1890. pTss 


Gold Weather Notes. StsphentO’wn.N. Y. 
Benjamin Hoag 

Screech Owls are very abundant ; the bulk 
seen and reported are in the grey phase of 
plumage. ' 


0.& O.Vol.18, April, 1893 p.58 

Mottled Owl. — In examining a hollow 
tree occupied by one of these birds, (proba- 
bly a male,) I found the headless bodies of 
a Robin and a Kingbird, which proves 
that it is not so harmless quite as repre- 
sented. 

(These birds must have been caught in the night when 
off their guard.— E d ; ) 

J/hdUjci A/tpt/uv * 


O.&O. V21. Oct. 1883. p. 



July, 1892.] 
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The Color Phenomena of the Little 
Screech Owl. 


Much lias been written, more lias been said, 
and more than both combined has been the 
unexpressed speculation in the minds of nearly 
all American ornithologists on the still mooted 
and undecided color phenomena, occurring in 
the Little Muttering or Screech Owl. I have 
thought much on the subject in days that are 
past and gone when I was active as an orni- 
thologist and whenever I would chance to see 
one of these stupid, grewsome little birds, 
my first observation always would naturally 
be, — its color. 

Not long ago an incident occured which 
enabled me to make some pretty accurate 
observations and deductions on this point, 
This spring, I think it was toward the 
latter part of May, I went on a brief visit to my 
old home in Wayne County, calling on my old 
friend Mr. J. B. Purdy, together we went for 
a stroll in some neighboring woodland 
Following my friend close in a thicket, well 
guarded from the direct rays of the sun, were 
discovered several young of the foregoing 
species. They were just able to leave the nest 
and were perched on the lower branches of 
small bushes but a few feet from the ground 
I think four of the young were discovered in 
all, and all were in the gray phase of coloring 
Soon our attention was directed to a peculiar 
low cooing sound, alternating with the sharp 
snap, snap, of the beaks of the parent Owls 
made apprehensious by our close proximity to 
their young. Our immediate thought was to 
discover the old birds, and determine also 
their color. With small trouble they were 
found, as soon they came quite close, uttering 
all the while, that wired coo, coo, coo, snap 
snap; first one bird, then the other. I noted 
no variation in the warning note of the male 
and female. Both were in the gray phase. 
Soon one of the birds flew- to a stub hard by 
and dodged into a small natural cavity near 
the top and there it sat, its head alone visible 
and although it soon ceased its cry, never for 
a moment did its eyes wander from us, 
wondering, perhaps, in its dumb instinctive 
way, what the probable results of our discov- 
ery would be regarding the ultimate safety of 
its offspring. 

Soon a flock of small birds, Tanagers, Nut- 
hatches, Gnatcatcliers, etc., collected about 
this stub, where the Owl sat so statue like, 
and set up a great din, seeking uo'jdoubt, to 


frighten the “squaller” away. Not daring to 
offer any direct violence, I thought of the 
simile it presented to human birds; the early 
settlers, those brave, hardy men, who, braving 
and daring all, went westward and established 
themselves at Boonesborough, and, not with- 
standing the continued tlireatenings of the 
savage hordes who swarmed in the unbroken 
woodlands Those dusky men who feared not 
to plunge deep into the vast solemn solitude of 
the mighty forest, but, brave and savage as 
they were, they have, one and all, succumbed 
to the unresisting advance of enliglitment and 
civilization. First the red man, than the white 
man, white man forever. 

The Owl was but one; the small birds were 
many, but the Owl was wise, was fortified, 
and as well might the Indians have hoped to 
dislodge Boone and his sturdy followers by 
shooting wooden and reed arrows at a strong 
log lodge, as the small, noisy birds to dislodge 
the Owl. He may have been vexed and 
worried at their attempts, but the idea of 
capitulating never entered his head, probably. 

The above observations may throw some 
light on this subject. Some have regarded 
the variation due to sex alone, some to age, 
others to seasons of the year or locality, while 
others claiming, and I believe rightly, 
that it is simply the nature of the bird. Some 
to be gray, some to be red, although Mr. 
Purdy informs me of all the young he has 
ever examined, all have been gray. I once 
took six young Owls of this species from the 
nest, and all were gray. They were yet in the 
downy plumage. Why there should be a 
deposit of pigment in some and not in others, 
is to us a mystery, as is many another fact 
occurring in nature. 

I should be pleased to see in the columns of 
this valuable medium the results of other 
observers’ observations and their theories, for 
by individual testimony much of a valuable 
nature may be added, and by this we may be 
able more readily to arrive at precise 
definite conclusions. 


man of Washington, 
direct and scientific 
solution that way. 
success. 

W. C. 

Morrice, Mich., June 17, 1892. 


and 

I see a certain gentle- 
D. C., is making some 
experiments, seeking a 
My wish for him is 


Brownell, M. D. 


Early in July, we mailed notices to all whose 
subscription expired. Many have responded 
promptly. We find that there are still quite a 
number to hear from. 


Q.& O Vol.17, July, 1892 p.105 
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EVIDENCE SUGGESTIVE OF THE OCCURRENCE OF 
‘ INDIVIDUAL DICHROMATISM ’ IN 
MEGASCOPS ASIO. 

BY ARTHUR P. CHADBOURNE, M. D . 1 

The common Screech Owl and some of its varieties are typical 
examples of dichromatism, which may be defined as the occurrence 
of two distinct phases of color in different individuals of the same 
species, entirely independent of age, sex, or season. It is evident 
that “ the occurrence of two distinct phases of color ” in the same 
individual , if “ independent of age, sex, or season,” must consti- 
tute an individual, , as distinct from the specific form of dichroma- 
tism. The following account of a pair of Screech Owls shows 
that ‘ individual dichromatism ’ probably occurs in this species, 
though it is doubtless infrequent, and possibly found only under 
artificial or even diseased conditions. 

Two Screech Owls ( Megascops asio), said to have been taken 
from the same brood late in the spring of 1894, were sent to me 
about Nov. 1, 1894. Both birds were in typical gray plumage, 
but a minute examination of the feathers was not made at the 
time, as the possibility of a change in phase had not been thought 
of, though, as an intermediate between the red and the gray 
plumage was wanted, it is safe to say that any reddish tint would 
have been noticed if present. The two Owls were in full 
autumn dress except for a few downy feathers near the so-called 
ears. 

1 he Owls were put in a large box cage, with the front of wire 
netting ; and a hole at one side opened into a second box, thus 
making a dark retiring place, that was never used. Six times 
each week they were given all the raw beef or sheep’s liver that 
they wanted ; but the seventh day they fasted. Fresh water for 
drinking and bathing, and also gravel were put in the cage daily ; 
while in addition dead guinea pigs, and occasionally live mice,' 
were to be had in the ‘animal room ’ at the Medical School, where 


1 Read at the meeting of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, March 4, 1895. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF APTOSOCHROMATISM, AS INFLU- 
ENCED BY DIET, IN MEGASCOPS AS/O. 


By FRANCIS J. BIRTWELL. 

In the following pages I shall attempt to detail an account 
of a very remarkable example of color change without moult or 
feather loss (Aptosochromatism); but unfortunately the results 


„ ucu aasuiucu me mature condition. Under the 

circumstances, therefore, the incompleteness of the present paper 
will kindly be overlooked. 

Anyone who has read Dr. Chadbourne’s article (Auk, Oct., 
1896, and Jan., 1897) upon this subject must have felt keen dis- 
appointment at the untimely death of the Owls upon which he 
was working, and it was largely to carry on the unfinished work, 
that I at once availed myself of the opportunity presented when 
some excitable Blue Jays betrayed to me the hiding place of a 
pair of Screech Owls, March 30, 1898. 

The birds were readily taken home and introduced into a shed 
in which boxes were placed for sleeping and a small cedar tree 
for perching. The larger bird was in the extreme light gray phase 
of coloration, the smaller Owl being in the bright red condition. 
Only the gray bird lived, the other one dying twelve days later. 
On Dec. 30, 1898, another red bird was captured and placed with 
the first, but was promptly eaten, so I made no further attempts 
to obtain another. Both red birds were easily handled, but the 
marks of the bill and claws of the gray bird were present invari- 
ably upon my hands after each interview. By stroking the bird’s 
head, however, I could cause it to close both eyes and fall into a 
state of apparently perfect oblivion from which the plucking of 
specimen feathers rarely aroused him, thus enabling me to make 
frequent and careful examinations of the plumage. 

I endeavored to promote as natural conditions for my bird as 
possible — kept him in the loosely built shed at all times when 
the weather conditions could be as favorable for my purpose. as 
possible, gave him a mouse or a Sparrow at frequent intervals to 
regulate him, and gave fresh water for drinking and bathing. 


The Singing of Birds. E.P.Bickneli, 


Scops asio. Screech Owl. 

The Screech Owl shows a very perplexing irregularity through 
the year in the use of its strange quavering cry. This much is 
plain from my records, which, however, are not sufficiently full 
to give a clear reading of the larger facts. But that the bird is 
noisy or the reverse with some reference to the time of the year 
there can be no doubt. The late summer, far more than the 
spring, seems to be the season when its cry is most frequent and 
most regular from year to year. Usually, after a considerable 
time of silence, it begins to quaver in July or in August, thence 
continuing off and on until winter. But there is no great regu- 
larity about this ; simply my notes through a series of years 
cover all this period, and the bird is to be heard in one or more 
of the autumn months every year. 

I am not without scattering records of having heard it in 
winter ; but it is virtually a silent bird from December or earlier 
until March or later. 

With some uniformity it is to be heard for a short time in late 
March or early April ; but I have not a record for late April, May, 
and June. Auk, 2 , July, 1886. p. ££, O - 26 / . 
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0?’ Snowdon Howland reports a Screech * 
QwL laying a perfect egg while kept by him. 

<£2«y<rt£} I 

O.&O. Vll. Oct. 1882. p. /fc£. 


Birds of DeadRiver Region, Me. F.H.O. 

80. Scops asio, (Screech Owl.) A solitary in- 
dividual of this species, amused himself by his 
tremulous cry near the hostelry at Kingfield. Mr. 
Freeborn has a set of their eggs taken “from a de- 
cayed apple tree in New Vineyard.” None of 
these birds were seen or heard in the dense ever- 
green forests. 

O.&O. XI. Dec. 1880. p. 177 


New Eng. Rap tores. Number Eggs in 
a set, P. H. Carpenter. 

Screech Owl, ( Megascops asio). 

27 sets of 4 

O.&O. XII. Oct. 1887 P.108 
Collection of R&ptores Eggs. J.P.N. 
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I Screech Owl, ' 4 ’ ’ 

O.&O. XY. Apr. 1890. p. 56 


Raptoree, Bristol County, Mass. 

Hilton B. Read. 

Screech Owl (Scops asio). A common resi- 
dent of our county and regularly breeds, 
choosing some convenient hollow tree, without 
regard to its proximity to the habitation of 
man. One instance has came under my per- 
sonal observation, of a pair of Scops, who annu- 
ally bred in a hollow elm tree, in the front 
yard of a farmer’s house, and to which mem- 
bers of the family would often ascend, by 
means of a ladder, and gaze upon the enter- 
prising brood of owlets. The nest complement 
is usually four eggs, which differ from the 
foregoing only in being smaller in size. Nearly 
all are familiar with the two phases of plu- 
mage — red and grey — of this bird which can- 
not be attributed to either age or sex. 

O.& O. XII. Aug. 1887 p.118 
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dividual of this species, amused himself by his 
tremulous cry near the hostelry at Kingfield. Mr. 
Freeborn has a set of their eggs taken “from a de- 
cayed apple tree in New Vineyard.” None of 
these birds were seen or heard in the dense evei- 
green forests. 
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Raptores, Bristol County, Mass. 

Hilton B. Read. 

Screech Owl (Scops asio). A common resi- 
dent of our county and regularly breeds, 
choosing some convenient hollow tree, without 
regard to its proximity to the habitation of 
man. One instance has came under my per- 
sonal observation, of a pair of Scops, who annu- 
ally bred in a hollow elm tree, in the front 
yard of a farmer’s house, and to which mem- 
bers of the family would often ascend, by 
means of a ladder, and gaze upon the enter- 
prising brood of owlets. The nest complement 
is usually four eggs, which differ from the 
foregoing only in being smaller in size. Nearly 
all are familiar with the two phases of plu- 
mage — red and grey — of this bird which can- 
not be attributed to either age or sex. 

O.&O. XII. Aug. 1887 p .118 
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;oing to have a good time shooting White Iler- 
<xns, (as they are called here), let me say 
tlokt he will probably fail. And 1o illustrate let 
me Wve an account of a hunt for them I took a 
short time ago. After a long and somewhat diffi- 
cult search, I at last discovered one. . Now that 
Heron W’as not standing on a log by tile side of a 
creek waiting to be shot. He wpes out in the 
center of aUarge prairie where timbre was no op- 
portunity of getting within giyisbot. He was 
fully a half mife away, and to all appearance he 
would stay thWe. Now I have the conceit to 
consider myself\ pretty j^oocl sneak (for bird 
hunting) and I se^to wore to crawl up to him. 
There was not a spear of .grass on the whole plain 
to hide behind, or anything else for that matter, 
but finally I did succc&j in getting a single tuft 
between him and myself, and then began what 
would have appeared to a'dooker on, the attempt 
of an elephant to Approach a flea behind a needle. 
Bear in mind I \i/as crawlingSon hands and knees, 
inch by inch, in black mud, varying from three 
inches to a foot in depth. TliafyHeron was fully 
a half mile away when I started, and after two 
hours’ hard, work I had actually got within two 
gunshots of him, and was just beginning to thin _ 
how nice/ that skin would look in fhy cabine' 
when aivay he went for parts unknown. I was 
scarcely disappointed, not expecting to get him in 
the first place, but I intend visiting a placet where 
large numbers of these birds roost every flight, 
-andOh cn hope te - get -^u^- m i e go o d upeeimern- 

My Experience with Screech Owls. 
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BY C. W. It., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In May, 1883, I found a Screech Owl’s nest in 
a liollow 7 limb, about thirty-five feet from the 
ground. It contained four young, about a week 
old, which I carried home to raise as pets. The 
young were covered with white down, and, when 
found, were lying on a bed of decayed chips. 
About the nest were pieces of mouse skin, the 
feathers of a Towhee, and some gray pellets. 

The Owls were placed in a small box on a bed 
of sawdust, and were fed on raw meat. They 
soon grew large enough to hop on the top of the 
box, where they would sit and blink, and stare, 
by the hour. It soon became necessary to re- 
move them to better quarters, so a large cage was 
built in the shed, where they devoted themselves 
to hopping from one perch to another, all day 
long, for the first few days. One day one of the 
Owls found his way through the bars of the cage, 
and flew to the floor. An old lien with chickens 
came in presently, and recognizing him as an en- 
emy, went for him and killed the poor Owl in a 


as an arrow and noiseless as a floating j 
feather, he struck out for the intruder, | 
knocking- him over on the ground. For a j 
moment it was a confused heap of chaff 
and owls, then they parted and looked 
each other squarely in the eye, then Scop ' 
with one wing drawn out before his head 
advanced sidelong to renew the attack. 
Not wishing to qirovoke hostilities further 
I removed Asia from the enclosure, and 
j right glad was he to come. 

The young Scops are at this date, Oct. 

; 27, just commencing to come out in red 
plumage, having a number of feathers so 
! streaked on their back and wings. As I 
should have previously mentioned incuba- 
I tion occupied in this case only twenty-two 
] days. I have never heard of these owls 
/W i breeding in captivity before, yet if they or 
| any other species have done so, a record 
, of such would be appreciated by — F. II. 
Carpenter, Behobeth, Mass. 

Vlli. D«c. 1833 . 

Snow Buntings and Pileated Wood- 
peckers. / 

During a tramp over the mountains 
north of this place early in October I" saw 
large flocks of Snow Buntings (Blectro- 
phanes nivalis ) and was informed by a 
“native” thatvthey were to be found all 
through the spring and summer. Strong 
circumstantial evidence in favor of their 
breeding there, if Hte told tlfe truth— and I 
have no reason to doubt it. It is certainly 
cold enough out there, eye n in mid-summer 
to suit the most Boreafbird of my acquain- 
tance. I also saw .two Dileated Wood- 
peckers, (Hylotom/is prileabus.) I think 
they were wanderers, for tBe land has 
been pretty well- cleared by fires and log- 
gers. I never. 4aw but one of these birds 
alive before. /It was in the beginning of 
last winter/ near Dover, Del. There had 
1 been a “freeze” the night before and all 
the small puddles, and a good manj'of 
the big ones had a pretty thick coat of icei 
While walking near a creek I heard some- 
thing pounding on the ice, and then an an- 
grf “ squeal ” unmistakeably a bird’s. A 


roc 


minute. They had now acquired a soft gray 
coat of feathers. The remaining three were 
placed on a limb of a tree one morning for exer-” 
cise, and the smaller and weaker one of them, 
who had not yet learned to fly, fell from the limb 
and hurt himself. He was wrapped in a strip of 
cloth and put in a box alone, and when seen half 
an hour later, he had swallowed about two inches 
of the rag he was wrapped in, and seemed bent 
on swallowing the rest. It was cut off, for he 
would not, or could not, let go. After taking 
this medicine he pined away and — was as well as 
ever in a few days, and better, for he began to 
pick up, and was soon as strong as the rest. 

It was now July, and I noticed a few red feath- 
ers pushing their way through the gray ones, and 
it was not long before they were clad in the red 
or mottled plumage. The Owls suffered a great 
deal from the hot weather, and were panting all 
day long, so I got a tin pan full of water and set 
it in the shed, then set the Owls on the edge, and 
they went in and enjoyed themselves. They al- 
ways wet themselves completely through, and 
were unable to fly for some time after. After a 
bath they would go to a sunny spot and sit there, 
with their wings spread and their eyes half 
closed. They also took sand and sun baths, and 
would sit in the sun with their wings extended 
lor some time. 

One morning an Owl was missing, and the fol- 
lowing day another, and nothing was heard of 
them afterwards. The remaining one was re- 
moved with his cage to a shady place in the open 
air, but he preferred the shed in the day time. 
When allowed the freedom of the shed at night 
he did not molest the chickens, nor did he get in 
their way himself, but if a lighted candle was 
taken in there after dark, he would put it out with 
his wings. He would pounce on live mice and 
birds that were brought to him, always being 
sure to get his claws about the throat of his vic- 
tims. I generally found him in a certain corner 
behind some boxes, in the day time, where he 
would remain undisturbed until evening. He 
liked grass hoppers, especially the large ones, of 
which I used to get him a large number. When 
placed before him alive, he would stand erect and 
gaze at the hopper for some time, then he would 
go prancing around it, stamping his feet, seem- 
ingly to get a favorable position to pounce 
from, and suddenly come down on it with both 
feet, as if it was something that would require all 
the strength he could m ister. He always tore 
off the legs of the hoppers, and the wing and 
tail feathers of birds. 

One day he was found in his favorite corner 
looking rather worn out, and the cause was ex- 


plained next day by his throwing up a pellet in 
which was a nail one and three-fourths inches long. 

He was never in a hurry unless after something, 
or something was after him. He paused after 
everything he ate, and every swallow he took 
while drinking. Whenever he saw a cat or dog, 
he would make off in the opposite direction in 
short time. He did not seem to be troubled at 
^all by the light, and would look at Buzzards and 
Chimney Swifts, following their flights with his 
eyes. It was amusing to see him pounce on red 
ants. He would watch one and wait until it got 
some distance away, then run after and pounce 
on it, after his manner of pouncing on grass- 
hoppers. He seldom got the ant, but a clawful 
of dirt instead. He would nibble at the dirt and 
then drop it to see where the ant had gone, then 
after it again. He went through the queerest 
notions when looking at anything ; would bob 
his head first to one side and then the other, then 
draw it forward and backward, while all the time 
the pupil of his eye would grow large, then small. 

I kept him through the Winter, and the follow- 
ing Spring he disappeared. O.&O. X.Maj,18S5.p. 
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as an anow and noiseless as a floating | 
feather, he struck out for the intruder, I 
knocking him over on the ground. For a 
moment it was a confused heap of chaff 
and owls, then they parted and looked 
each other squarely in the eye, then Scop 
with one wing drawn out before his head 
v advanced sidelong to renew the attack. 
Not wishing to provoke hostilities further 
I removed Asia from the enclosure, and 
right glad was he to come. 

The young Scops are at this date, Oct. 
27, just commencing to come out in red 
plumage, having a number of feathers so 
streaked on their back and wings. As I 
should have previously mentioned incuba- 
. tion occupied in this case only twenty-two 
days. I have never heard of these owls 
W-‘ breeding in captivity before, yet if they or 
, any other species have done so, a record 
i °f such would be appreciated by — F. H. 
Carpenter, Rehobeth, Mass. 
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Snow Buntings and Pileated Wood- 
peckers. 

During a tramp over the mountains 
north of x this place early in October X saw 
large flocks of Snow Buntings (Rlectro- 
phanes nivalis ) and was informed by a 
“native’ that they were to be found all 
through the spring and summer. Strong 
circumstantial evidence in favor of their 
breeding there, if he told tjfe truth— and I 
have no reason to doubt if. It is certainly 
cold enough out there, efen in mid-summer 
to suit the most Borea/bird of my acquain- 
tance. I also saw two pileated Wood- 
peckers, {Ilylotomlcs pileahis.) I think 
they were wanderers, for the land has 
been pretty well/ cleared by fires^ and log- 
gers. I never, saw but one of these birds 
1 alive before. / It was in the begiilping of 
f last winter/ near Dover, Del. There had 
1 been a “freeze” the night before anil all 
s the small puddles, and a good many' of 
•1 the big ones had a pretty thick coat of ice; - 
f While' walking near a creek I heard some- 
f thing pounding on the ice, and then an an- 
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THE MOTTLED OWL IN CONFINEMENT. 

BY C. J. MAYNARD. 

[The following interesting account of this bird was sent me for inser- 
tion in my “Birds of North America,” which I have in preparation. As 
it throws considerable light on the disputed question of the color of the 
bird’s plumage in the first year, I send it to the Naturalist, hoping that 
it may bring out, from other observers, new facts in relation to this spe- 
cies. In presenting it, I will briefly -say that I have found two other 
birds in the first year’s plumage which were decidedly gray ; but these 
are the only instances that I have noticed, although I have examined a 
great number of specimens. Whether we have two species of Scops, or 
whether the young of S. asio are sometimes gray in color, sometimes red, 
remains still uncertain. My own opinion is that the last hypothesis is 
the most correct. — E. A. Samuels.] 

On June 15, 1867, I observed some boys around a small 
owl which was perched on a stick. On closer examination 
I found that it was a young Mottled Owl ( /Scops asio Bona- 
parte) . It was staring about in a dazed manner and seemed 
half stupefied. I easily persuaded the boys to part with it 
for a trifle, and took it home. I should judge that it was 
about two weeks old. It was covered with a grayish down. 
I put it in a large cage, and gave it some meat which it ate, 
but not readily, for it seemed frightened at the sight of my 
hand, and at my near approach would draw back, snapping 
its beak after the manner of all owls. It soon grew tamer, 
however, and would regard me with a wise stare, as if per- 
fectly understanding that I was a friend. 

In a short time it would take food from me without fear ; 
I never saw it drink, although water _ was kept constantly 
near it. Its food consisted of mice, birds, and butchers’ 
meat, on which it fed readily. I kept the bird caged for 
about two weeks, during which time it became quite tame, 
but would not tolerate handling, always threatening me with 
its beak when my hands approached it. As the wires of its 
cage broke its feathers when moving about, and as it hardly 
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NOTES ON THE SCREECH OWL. 

BY P. T. COOLIDGE. 

I. — A Young Screech Owl in Captivity. 

On June 5, 1902, I obtained a young Screech Owl ( Megascops 
asio), which had been found two or three days before in a road 
in Cambridge, Mass. A brief description of the bird at the begin- 
ning of its period of captivity will give some idea of its age. Its 
total length was about seven inches, of which about one inch was 
tail. The whole plumage was remarkably soft and fur-like; 
the facial disk was not very clearly defined, and the ears were 
merely certain areas in the scalp plumage the feathers of which 
could be erected at will. At the end of the first week of captivity, 
the owl could fly well. Before acquiring this accomplishment, 
when put in some position of precarious footing, like the slippery 
arm of a chair, he could move most easily bv crawling, sometimes 
clinging with his bill parrot-fashion. On the floor he would patter 
away as nimbly as a sandpiper. 

The first evening he was as tame as a hungry robin nestling. 
He would perch willingly on one’s finger, and would allow him- 
self to be stroked. But when he first saw me the next morning, 
his gentleness had all disappeared. Hissing, and snapping his 
bill, he swayed from one foot to the other, and held his wings off 
from his sides and ruffled his feathers so that he was fully six 
inches wide. His hiss, in particular, was about as terrifying as 
a gentle puff from an empty atomizer. This performance was 
repeated but once or twice during the eleven' weeks of his imprison- 
ment with me. Thinking the bird might be hungry, as he had 
been given nothing the night before, I tried as soon as possible 
to feed him with liver. He protested much, by a rather musical 
chattering, especially at my attempts to force morsels down his 
throat. 

The cage which the owl occupied during the summer was a box 
eighteen inches high, twenty-five inches long, and twenty-two 
inches wide, one side of which was covered with “cellar window 
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“ 353-356 That even international jealousy should •‘question 

S' origin” surpasses belief. Henry W. Haynes. 

Boston, Feb. 16. 

; ,lry 

Birds in Severe Cold Weather. 

During the recent severe cold weather, as one of the high -school 
students was on his way through the belfry of the building to 
hoist the weather signals, he discovered a small bronze owl perched 
above one of the windows. It had evidently been drawn thither 
bv the heat from the chimneys and pigeons which frequent the 
ventilators. On being captured by the janitor, on the day follow- 
ing the bird made no resistance. It was put into a cage, o 
kept for the zoology class. It lived but one brief day, and it was 
found to be emaciated and evidently died of weakness and sheer 
exhaustion. The taxidermist who stuffed it said that it was on y 
one of a large number recently brought to him as victims of the 
cold spell. Many were found frozen in barns, and had been 
driven by the cold from the woods to the city. 

Lar^e numbers of snow-birds, crows, as well as English spar- 
rows "were hovering about grain elevators, the glass works, and 
other similar buildings for warmth and food all through the cold 
period. The gathering of birds about warm chimneys, etc., in 

such large numbers was something unusual. ^ ^ Whitney. 

Binghamton, N.Y. 


The Mottled Owl as a Fisherman. — On November 29, 1876, I 
took from a Mottled Owl’s hole ( Scops asio ) the hinder half of a Woodcock 
( Philoliela minor). Within two weeks after I took two Owls from the same 
hole, and on the 19th of January last I had the good fortune to take an- 
other. After extracting the Owl I put in my hand to see what else there 
was of interest, and found sixteen Horned Pouts ( Amiurus atrarius ), four 
of which were alive. When it occurred to me that all the ponds in the 
vicinity were under at least two feet of snow and ice, I could scarcely conjec- 
ture where the Horned Pouts could have been captured. After visiting all 
the ponds, I found they had most probably been captured in one fully a mile 
away, where some boys had been cutting holes through the ice to catch 
pickerel bait. The Owl probably stationed himself by the edge of the 
hole and seized the fish as they came to the surface. What a busy time he 
must have had flying thirty-two miles after sixteen Horned Pouts ! I may 
also state in this connection that I once found the ground under a Great 
Horned Owl’s nest ( Bubo virginianus ) literally strewn with fish-bones. — 

A. M. Frazar, W atertown, Mass. Bull. N. Q. 0. 2, July, 1877 , fO ■ 

r liiE Screech Owl. — Noticing the item in April O. and 
O. by II. J. Tozer, “ Woodpecker and Owl” and his query: 

“ Do Screech Owls oft3n attack a bird as large as the Red- 
headed Woodpecker ? ” reminds me of a little circum- 
stance occurring to one of my neighbors— he is a reliable 
and very observing man, especially of birds. He found 
one of his hens under the roosting place one morning dead, 
killed by a mink he thought, but was unable to make any 
discoveries pointing to the detection of the depredator. The 
following night, just at dusk, his attention was attracted by 
a great commotion among his fowls in the roost. Hasten- 
ing there he found one of the hens on the floor apparently 
in a death struggle. He perceived something attached to 
her neck which he supposed to be a weazel, the light being 
too indistinct to distinguish. In desperation he seized the 
thing in his hands and found it to be a small Screech Owl 
with its claws firmly fixed in the neck of the hen just back of 
the head, so firmly that he had considerable difficulty in disen- 
gaging them. In a moment the owl lay beside the dead 
hen, and the contrast was so remarkable that scales were 
brought into requisition and weights determined. The hen 
was a great fat five pounder— but the owl was a poor little 
attenuated starveling and only weighed four ounces. 

If any one imagines a Screech Owl destitute of muscle 
let him try a “ grip ” with one— I think once will suffice for 
the most skeptical — I have had experience. I once observed 
a Golden- winged Woodpecker making an excavation in a 
decayed oak near me — watched its completion — assisted 
the entrance a little with my knife and secured the eggs. 

Passing the spot the succeeding spring I put my hand in the 
nest, and finding a lot of feathers, I was about to remove 
them when something with points like a needle and power 
like a vice closed on one of my fingers, the two points 
seemed to go from opposite sides of that finger till they 
met in the middle with a power and rapidity too great to 
describe. I let go of that fellow quicker than he was wil- 
ling to let go of me, and haven’t cared to try another grip 
with an owl since. — J. JV. Clark , Old Saybrook , Conn. 
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In answer to the query by R. J. Tozer in April O. and O. 
would say that I have repeatedly found portions of Flickers 
in the holes frequented by Screech Owls and presumed it 
to be their work. Is it not for this reason that the Pigeon 
Woodpecker often chooses a tree that has two holes leading 
into the cavity ? I have more than once discovered a 
Flicker in a hole and had him escape by going out through 
another. A Screech Owl once ate the heads off three 
Quails (dead ones) devouring all, even to the bills, which I 
found by dissection. I also found the remains of a Jay in 
a cavity in a tree. The Screech Owl is a powerful little owl 
and doubtless can make it uncomfortable for larger birds 
than Flickers and Red-heads.— F. T. Jencks. 
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friend, who found it roosting in a thick clump of 
Alders by the side of a river, where he had evi- 
dently been overtaken by the daylight and con- 
cluded to camp for the day. At the report of the 
gun lie tumbled headlong into the underbrush, 
and my friend was considerably surprised on go- 
ing for his prize, to find him “sitting up” and 
looking as calm as if nothing had occurred to 
disturb his morning nap. But with all his calm 
exterior, it was Only after quite a lively encounter 
that he was finally captured and stowed safely 
away in a capacious coat pocket. On arriving at 
the house we made a most careful examination of 
our little prisoner, but were unable to find the 
slightest trace of shot marks on either plumage or 
body, and finally concluded that he had been 
only stunned by the report of the heavily loaded 
gun, the contents of which had passed safely 
above him. 





My Experience with a Screech Owl. 

BY W. H. PItESBY, EAST CAMBItIDGE, MASS. 


Several years ago it was my good fortune to 
have as pets, several of the feathered tribe that 
are usually considered anything but desirable for 
cage birds. Thinking that an account of some of 
them might be of interest to the readers of the 
“O. and O.” I have concluded to give you first, 
my experience with a little Screech Owl that was 
captured one morning in the early Autumn by a 


We placed him in a large granary, that was 
lignted only by one small window, and allowed 
him to come and go at w r ill among the bins that 
were plentifully stocked with mice. Here lie 
lived for several weeks, apparently well pleased 


with his new mode of life. He chose a certain 
place in one corner of the granary, to which he 
always retired, and remained throughout the day, 
but on the approach of twilight he would sally 
out on his search for game. During the time lie 
was confined in the room, I never knew him to 
eat anything aside from what he captured himself, 
although bits of fresh meat were furnished him 
every morning. He seemed to delight in sitting 
on the floor of the bins, and watching the holes 
through which the mice would pass from one bin 
to another. When disturbed he would resort to 
his favorite place in the corner of the granary, 
and there remain stamping his feet, snapping his 
beak, and presenting the most perfect picture of 
uncontrollable anger. 

He would after a few days allow me to rub the 
top of his head with my finger, but would never 
permit any further attempt at familiarity. 

One morning in October, I fastened a strong 
cord to one leg and tied him to the limb of a tree 
in the orchard, giving him plenty of cord to reach 
the ground at pleasure. About nine o’clock the 
following evening, having occasion to pass 
through the orchard, I discovered a second Owl 
sitting on a dead limb that projected above the top 
of an adjacent tree, and immediately returned for 
a gun, but on returning a few minutes later the 
visitor had flown. I waited quite a long time for 
him to return, but finally concluded he had left 
the vicinity for good. I visited my captive, wdio 
was busily engaged in making a supper of some 

( &4-AY/ IttrU- ) 

A pair of young S creec h Owls, tlie first installment 
to our private menagerie, were in ourpossession Barely 
twenty -four hours before the male “ate up his female 
mate.” 

a&O, 16. July, 1890, p, 


Something about Owls. 

0. 0. Ormsbee, Montpelier, Vi. 

j Of the Screech Owl, common throughout 
the entire temperate zone, and the best 
I known of all the Owls, two hundred and fif- 
ty-five stomachs were examined. One con- 
tained a Pigeon, thirty-eight contained other 
birds, ninety-one contained Mice, and one 
hundred contained insects. 


O. & O. Vol. 18, Oct, 1893 p. 138 


.856. Screech Owls in a Chimney. By J. L. Dfavidson]. Ibid., p -V K 
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f 241. Dichromatism in the Screech Owl ( Scops asio, Bp.). By the 
Editor. Journ. Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., pp. 52, S3-— <?f 5^ specimens 
32 were red, and 24 gray. ;tSCln. SoC. N. H. -882 

Young Oologist. 1558- From Georgia. By T. 

scops asio and Ampelis cedrorum. 

768 Screech Owls Breeding in Confinement. By F. H. Carpenter. 

Ibid., pp. 93, 94- Q, & O- Voi.VHI A 

■ iojn. A Screech Owl Attacks a Plymouth Rock Rooster. By S. L. 
Davison. Ibid., Mch. 19, p. 145. For. & Stream, XaJV 
147. Owls. By S. B. Buckley. Ibid., XV, p. 104. — 11 Screech Owls’’ 
inhabiting a Wren-box, and capture of a Snowy Owl ( Nyctea nivea) near 
Austin, Texas. For. & Streeua 

200. Screech Owl [Scops asio] in Confinement. Ibid., XVIII, No. 6, 
pp. 106, 107, March 9, 1882. 


fresh meat I had provided for him, and returned 
to the honse. The next morning what was my 
surprise, on going to the orchard, to And my pet 
lying on the ground under the tree, dead, and 
with the scalp completely torn off his head. He 
must have been killed very soon after I left him 
the previous evening, as he still retained in his 
beak a small piece of the meat he was eating 
when I made my evening call. The cause of his 
death is still as great a mystery to me as ever, 
although I have always believed it was caused by 
his own relatives. 

When I reported the death of the Owl to my 
friends they immediately suggested “the cat” as 
the culprit, but, in my experience, I have never 
yet seen a cat that showed any disposition to in- 
terfere in the slightest with any member of the 
Owl family. And besides, as the bird was eight 
or ten feet from the ground, it was practically out 
of the way of those prowling marauders. It is a 
well known fact that several species of birds will 
torment and sometimes kill their maimed or feeble 
fellows, and who shall say that this also may not 
be one of the characteristics of the great family of 
the Raptores. Q. & O. Apr . 1885 . 

Notes on Birds of the Sea Islands. 

TSY WALTER IIOXIE, FROGMORE, SO. CAR. — PART ft. 

The Kingbird, (304,) is a very common f 
mef resident. 

Tire Grey Kingbird, (303,) has been taken e 
on Ladies’ Island in May, 1868. 

The 'Great-crested Flycatcher, (312/ conn 
Summer 'resident. 

The PeWee, (315,) common in Whiter. 

The Wood Pewee, (320,) rare in , the migrate 
My recordXof the Flycatchers' is very im 
feet, but a friehd informs me of the occurn 
here of Trail’s Flycatcher, (325a.) 

The Least Flycatcher, (326,) Small Green-ci 
ed (324,) and Yellow.-bellied, (322.) I have m 
identified the last four., /Others might perliap 
added to the list but I have an innate prejui 
against shooting Flycatchers. 

The Chuck Will’s-widow,, (353,) very comn 
Tire Whip-poor-will, (354,) I have only ta 
once in March. 

The Night Hawk, (357,) common. 

The King Fisher, (382,) rather common and 
casionally breeds. 

The Yellow-billed Cuckoo, (387,) is eommor 
the Spring but rare in the Fall. 

The /Black-billed Cuckoo, (388,)' conmipn b 
Spring and Fall. A few breed. This seenis t<i 
the stronger bird of the two, with a more sot 
era breeding range. > 
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A pair of young Screech Owls, the first installment 
to our private menagerm, were in our possession barely 
: twenty -four hours before the male “ate up lus female 
mate.” 

Ot&O, 15. July. lsoo. p. /H* 


Something about Owls. 

O. O. Ormsbee, Montpelier, Vfc 

Of the Screech Owl, common throughout 
the entire temperate zone, and the best 
known of all the Owls, two hundred and fif- 
ty-five stomachs were examined. One con- 
tained a Pigeon, thirty-eight contained other 
birds, ninety-one contained Mice, and one 
i hundred contained insects. 

O. & O. Vol. 18, Oct, 1893 p. 188 
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scops asio and Ampelis cedrorum. 
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Bubo virr, ini anus 


North. Middleboro' , Ivlass. 

1897. 11 1897, Mar. 8. Two eggs in last year's nest of Red-tail. 

Yellow Pine, 37 ft. 

" Apr. 14. Nest robbed in tract where I searched for 
them last year, in . Red-tail 1 s nest I 
robbed last year! Abundant signs around." 

Extract from a letter from H.K.Job, July 22, 1897, 

North Middleboro ' , Mass. 

Add to the above :- 

"1897, Apr. 12. Two young in last year's nest of Red-tail 

as other pair. White Pine, 70 ft. " 


/7 




I find that the Gr&J^Homed Owl besides eating hares, 




skunks, cats, muskrats, crows and so forth, as everybody knows, « c 
casionally catches ducks, mink and Barred Owls. Louis Kitchm, 
the noted half-breed guide, and an old friend of mine, a f e " years 
since saw one carrying something m its claws. After following 
it some distance he shot it and found its burden to be the skel- 
eton of a Barred Owl nearly cleared of the flesh. I have shot 
one with a full grown rabbit m its claws and twice have seen o n e 
seize a rabbit near by me. I also shot a ball through a large 
■-part ridge which an owl held m its claws, but the owl escaped. 1 


iK 


large nones never could have been ejected. How the bird can get 

rid of such a mass I am at loss to imagine. Mr. C. E. Aiken 
once told me that he^krrew- one of these owls ^ seizsya long beard- 
ed man by the face. I have known of several such instances. In 
1859 while lying out rolled m a blanket at the head watery of 
the St John I was suddenly awakened by having my head roughyly 
seized and raised from the round. On getting rairly awake I 
found that I had been seized by an owl which had set all his 
claws deep into the sides of my head. Probably my. hate must have 


it z 


been off and 1 suppose he must have seen me turn over and mistook 


Concord, 
1398 . 
May 1. 


Bubo virKiniarms . 

Mass . 

Following the old path we presently reached the top of 
the hill (in Lawrence's big woods) where almost interesting 
experience awaited us. As we began rambling about through the 
fine old woods I noticed, every few steps, large pellets of 
fur and bones; scattered about under the trees. I had just 
remarked to Purdie that a Great Horned Owl must have been liv- 
ing in the neighborhood and that it was probably the same bird 

Leav-ci 

which I had A several times this spring near Ball’s Hill when, 
raising my eyes, I saw what I took at first to be a dead sheep 
lying at the foot of a large pine about thirty yards off, but 
on approaching nearer we discovered that the whit ish.-look.ing 
object, very conspicuous on the russet-brown surface of the 
ground, was two young Great Horned Owls huddled close together. 
They were three-quarters grown and already we 11 -feathered al- 
though enough down still adhered to the tips of the feathers 
to give them a generally whitish appearance. One of them 
opened its pale yellow eyes wide and stared at us with dull 
curiosity out the other kept its eyes tightly closed. 7/e did 
not go near enough to disturb them seriously and we saw noth- 
ing of their parents. They had probably fallen from a nest 
about as large as a Crow's nest which we could see in a fork 
of the pine directly over our heads and about forty feet above 
the ground. By them lay the skin of a Rabbit ( L. svlvatlcus ) 


Bubo virK ini anus . 


Concord, 

Mass . 

1893 . 

apparently nearly entire and freshly torn off. The pine 

May 1. 

stands on level ground on the top of a ridge bordering the 

(No. 2). 

river meadow. The woods are at present about six acres in 

extent and are almost wholly composed of large, old white 

pines . 

May 2. 

in the afternoon I visited the young Great Horned Owls. 

}ia-d 

They were in the same place but they they moved about one 

quarter around the trunk of the pine evidently, as I thought, 

because the wind had changed for yesterday, when it was north, 

they were on the south side of the tree and to-day, when it 

was S.E., on the N.W. side. 

While I was looking at them standing about 20 yards away, 

one of the old birds began hooting in the pines behind me; pres 

ently it appeared and flying from tree to tree moved around 

me in a half circle keeping just beyond gun range and behav- 
ing in the most curious manner. Alighting close to the trunk 

of a pine, at a height of 30 or 40 feet above the ground, it 

would follow the branch out nearly to the .end walking steadily 

and at times rather quickly, body horizontal, wings 

wide-spread and flapping slowly like those of a big butterfly, 

tSU. 

'tt=s head lowered considerably lower below the line of the back, 

bW- h ox ns ' TK+- 

slightly raised and fcfes eyes glaring fiercely. It hooted 
every half minute or so in low cooing tones. Its mate also 


Concord, 
1898. 
May 2. 
(NO. 3). 


May 3. 


Bubo virKinianus . 

Mass . 

hooted in answer but soon afterwards flew off to another piece 
of woods. The moment he showed himself in the open he was 
discovered by a Crow whose excited cawing brought others of his 
hind fronjevery direction until within the next few minutes a 
dozen or more assembled and mobbed the Owl after their usual 
fashion. 

I wonder why the Crows do not mob the young Owls . They 

/ 

must certainly be aware of their presence. The rabbit shin 
still lay by their side but it looked much smaller than it did 
yesterday and I think they have devoured part of it. 

Starting at about 9 A. Li. we (V/. Faxon and I) walked 
through the dripping, mist -enshrouded woods to Lawrence 1 s 
pines, where we found the young Bubos squatting side by side 
in the same place where we left them yesterday. The rabbit 
skin had wholly disappeared. One of the old birds, the female 
I think, began hooting almost as soon as we entered the woods 
and when we approached the young she came circling around us 
taking short flights and behaving in much the same manner as 
yesterday. Sometimes instead of walking out on a branch she 
would crash noisily into the'midst of a cluster of dead twigs 
and either stand there or fall through the twigs beating'her 

uj e>-i ^vrvv4 >• 

wings feebly. Faxon agreed with me that this was a ruse to 


Bubo virg ini anus . 


Concord, 
1398. 
May 5. 
(No. 4 ). 


May 4. 




Mass . 

draw us away from the young and that it was essentially the 

/ 

same trick that so many of the ground birds practise. This 
Owl hooted incessantly to-day and also made several other 
sounds which I shall describe later when I have had an oppor- 
tunity to study them more carefully. 


In the afternoon sailed down stream to Lawrence's woods 
taking my 5x7 camera and exposing a dozen plates on the young 
Great Horned Owls. When I first came in sight of them they 
were standing up a yard or more apart and a little distance 
from the tree. One of them repeatedly opened and stretched 
its wings but the next moment they discovered me when they at 
once toddled to the pine and crouched close against its trunk, 
touching one another. As I advanced the camera to within 
aboiit two yards of them they shrank back still closer to the 
tree and began snapping their bills but while I was taking the 
photographs they lay perfectly motionless. I saw no food and 
no pellets near them but the surface of the ground around the 
pine was white with their chalky excrement. 

Before I got near the young the old bifcds began hooting 

and the maid presently started off taking the same course as 

on May 2nd and & gain attracting a mob of Crows the moment he 

left the shelter of the ’woods. The female came about me in a 
half circle as usual but for the first time she neglected the 


Bubo virninianus . 


Concord, Mass. 

1893. tactics which she had hitherto adopted and contented herself 
May 4. with taking short, restless flights alighting high up in the 

(Ho. 5). trees and sitting erect and motionless when perched. This 

change of behavior interested me greatly. I interpret it to 
mean that she discovered it to be useless to try to lead me 
away from her young by pretending that her wings are injured. 
Certainly I must have caused her much greater anxiety than on 

any previous occasion but possibly the very fact of my near 

nearly 

approach to the young and the erection of the camera over them 
convinced her that nothing that she .could do sould be of any 
.avail (as they were completely at my mercy). She was. much 
more noisy, however, than heretofore and I was deeply inter- 
ested in the variety of sounds that she uttered. At first 
she hooted the usual night strain but in subdued and muffled 
tones. Then she changed to a hoot which, if I am not mistak- 
en, was identical with that of the honk in n Owl that sometimes 
visits our camp at Pine Point and which I have never before 
suspected could be a Bubo. She used this form of hoot during 
the latter half of my stay near the young. I noted it care- 
fully on the spot as follows : -I loo , hoo, ho o -ho o -ho o , ho o -hop , 
hoo given very rapidly and smoothly in very soft, low, cooing 

i 

: tones. Besides the hooting she uttered a barking wah or 

wangle very like the bark of a dog (sometimes doubling this 


Bubo virg; ini anus . 

Concord, Mass. 

1898, cry to wah - wah ) and a rather prolonged squealing or whining 
May 4. outcry sin liar to that of a hen Partridge with young. 

(No. 6). The old Owls evidently spend the day in the densest part 

of these pine woods about 100 yards from where the young lie. 


May 7. 


i 

i 


I 

| 

I 


In the afternoon I paddled down to Lawrence's woods talc- 
ing ray camera. The young Owls were gone and at first I neioh- 
er saw nor heard either of the old birds but one of the latter 
began hooting presently and I think I must have started the 
o ther at about the same time judging by the way the Or ow ska th- 
ere d and clamored in the woods by the river into ’which the 
male Owl usually flies when disturbed. Two Red-shouldered 
Hawks also appeared over these woods screaming incessantly 
for ten or fifteen minutes their shrill voices adding materi- 


ally to the din kept up by the excited C rows. 


All the while 


one of the Owls remained near me in the tops of the pines 
hooting at short, regular intervals, using always the ordinary 
night hoot : -hoo . hoo-hoo-hoo . hop . hop, but giving it in sub- 
dued tones. 


were 


But where A the young? I first examined the ground about 
the foot of the pine with great care. It was strewn with huge 
pellets of fur and bones and reeking with excrement among 
which dung bottles were groping about after their usual stupid 


fashion. There was an unmistakable but not very strong smell 


Concord, Mass. 


Bubo virginianus . 


1898, 


May 7, 


(No. 7). 




of skunk mingled with the more offensive odors but I failed 
to find any skunk hair or others remains. The ground was 
strewn in every direction with scraps of Kabo it skin and all 
the pellets that I dissected were composed wholly of Rabbit's 
far and bones. There were no feathers of Partridges or other 
birds. Besides the Rabbit remains (representing a dozen or 
more of the poor bunnies I should say ) I found nothing iden- 
tifiable excepting a Green Frog which had one side of its head 
torn open but which was otherwise unnut ilated. 

My heart sank when I discovered a sort of trail of down 
evidently that of the young Bubos, clinging to the tops of 
the low blueberry bushes and leading, straight away from the 
pine for a distance of several yards. But after I had fol- 
lowed it to its termination and was looking ahead for further 
clues my eyes were suddenly arrested by a yellowish patch on 
the end of a fallen trunk that was raised four or five feet 
above the ground and- to my great delight I found that it was 
one of the young Owls. He was crouching so very flat and he 
lay so still as I approached that I feared at first that he 
was dead but he proved to be all right and I spent the next 
half hour photographing him, exposing ten plates in all. I 
did not succeed in finding the other young bird and I think 
it probable that he has bden carried off by either a Dog or a 
Fox but of course he may have been hidden somewhere in the 


/ 30 


Concord, Mass. 


1893. 
May 7. 
('To. 8), 

May 18. 


May 22. 


Bubo v Ira ini anu s . 


neighborhood and the trail of down may have had no real mean- 
ing for the wind may have blown it into the tops of the bushes. 
The old Owl kept hooting all the time I was near the young 


bird 


out she 


Tn i 1 e in 


did not once change her position or show herself. 
Lawrence ' s woods ( this morning with TV. Deane ) X 


looked carefully and persistently Cor the Great Horned Owls. 
The old birds could not be found but to my great delight I at 
length discovered both the young perched side by side on the 


branch of a big pine nearly fifty feet above the ground, one 

o 1 th t 

standing erect, the eeneealed crouched lengthwise on the 1 1131 b 
like a big Goatsucker. It is little short of a miracle that 
both should have escaped the dangers which surrounded them. 
One looked much larger than the other. Both still retained a 
good deal of down through which the mature feathers were be- 
ginning to show everywhere. 


I saw once more this forenoon the two young Great Horned 
Owls one in the same pine (but not on the same branch) as on 
the 18th, the other rather low down in the next tree. They 
still looked quite downy. The head and a strip of skin from 
the back, of a Skunk hung from a twig near by (a few feet only 
above the ground) and the whole neighborhood smelt skunky. 


Concord, 
1898. 
June 2. 
(No. 9 ). 


i June 21 . 


Bubo viminlanus . 

Mass . 

Pat told, me yesterday that Davis (the mar he tman ) had a 

young Great Horned Owl that had been given to him alive by 

Lawrence 1 I ashed him to make further enquiries and to-day 

he brought word that Lawrence had found two young Owls in his 

other 

woods by the river. One he caught, the A escaped. Davis was 
hind enough to send me the captive bird which I shall restore 
to its native woods as soon as it can fly well. It is the 
larger of the two and loohs much as it did when I last saw it 
in the tall pine. I hope that it is true that the other young 
escaped. 

It is time to take up the history of the young Great 
Horned Owl that I had of Davis. Shortl;/ after getting him I 
saw Henry Lawrence who told me that he found the two young 
sitting side by side on the branch of a tall pine in the woods 
by the river. As he approached the larger one flew and he 
shot it breaking its wing. He did not molest the other young 
bird but he fired at and, as he thinks, wounded one of the 
parents. 

I kept this young Owl in a cage in the woods near the cab- 
in for upwards of two weeks. Like ail of its fierce race it 
was surly and -untamable threatening every one who approached 

it closely by snapping its bill and making quick thrusts with 
its formidable talons. It finally learned to tolerate Gilbert 

(22 


Bubo vl r ft ini -anus . 


Concord, 
1898. 
June 21 . 
(No. 10). 


Mass . 

lessly 

however, and took raw meat from his fingers thankfully enough 
but without much active resentment. At intervals of from one 
to five minutes during the night and occasionally by day, as 
well, it uttered a short, harsh, penetrating cry which was 
not unlike the no op of Chords iles and which, no doubt, is a 
variation - perhaps characteristic of very young birds - of 
the Jay-like cry that I hear every autumn at Lake limb agog. 

I suspect that by means of this cry it finally attracted the 
attention of one of its parents for early one morning a number 
of Crows began making a great outcry in the oaks over the cage 
and Gilbert who went out to. investigate the cause of the dis- 
turbance found them mobbing a large Owl which sailed off 
through the trees as he approached. 

On June 14th Gilbert, by my orders, liberated the young 
Owl in Prescott's pines which are within about five hundred 
yards of the place where it was born. It was unable to fly 
and was left sitting on the ground under the trees near the 
wood road at the foot of the hill. During the remainder of 
the week Gilbert visited and fed the bird daily. It shifted 
its position several times and finally crossed the road but 
no one of these journeys was more than a few rods in length 
and the bird was always found either on the ground or on a 
stump or log. * ^ ^ , 


Bubo virgin! anus . 


. Concord, Mass. 

1898. I directed ray steps towards Prescott's pines this evening for 
June 21. the express purpose of looping up the young Owl and as I ap- 
( Mo .11 ) . proached the place I saw something yellowish which I took to 
be the bird but which proved to be a sheet of brown paper. A 
moment later I heard some Blue Jays screaming excitedly on the 
hillside about sixty yards off. Walking quietly along the 
path I came nearly under them and scrutinizing closely the 
trees around me I at length made out the form of a Great 
Horned Cwl perched on the torjmost spray of a green and vigor- 
ous young pine, sitting erect and motionless, gazing off over 
the woods towards the west as if absorbed in watching the 
sunset. Against the strongly lighted background of sky his 
figure stood out in bold relief. He was a small but fully 
adult male bird and no doubt the father of the young which 
were reared this spring in Lawrence's woods. His coloring 
was very light and grayish, his "horns" unusually long and 
prominent. He had probably found and was caring for the young 
bird which Gilbert had left at the foot of the hill. 

As I stood watching him, peering up though a small open- 
ing in the pine branches which concealed me very effectually, 
the Jays (there were but two of them and they were doubtless 
the pair whose nest Gilbert found a week or more ago near the 
place where he turned out the young Owl ) attacked him 


Bubo vlr^ini arms . 


Concord, 
1898. 
June 21. 
(Ho. 12). 


Mass . 

repeatedly and with much, spirit dashing past him within a 
foot or less and striking at his head with their bills, 
screaming all the while, of course. He paid little attention 
to them but once, when one of them came over him suddenly from 
behind, he ducked his head nervously. At length I moved 
slightly and he at once discovered me, fixing his great eyes 
on me for a moment and flying off over the woods in the direc- 
tion of Ball's Hill. Altogether it was an interesting experi- 
ence to have in these Concord woods. I did not see the young 


Owl, however. 


Bubo virginianus . 


Concord, Mass . 

1898, In the afternoon Almy and I took a long walk In the 

i 

Oct. 16. woods. Small birds were scarce apparently but we started 

several Partridges and a Great Horned Owl. The latter we 
found first in the Prescott woods, but we saw it afterwards 
on Davis's Hill and Benson's pine ridge. It was as shy as 
aiiy Hawk starting out of gun range and taking long flights 
although the afternoon was bright and clear. At about 7 P.M. 
either the same bird or another' visited Ball's Hill and called 
for several minutes in one of the trees on the ridge directly 
behind the cabin. It gave the short, choking cry, peculiar, 

I believe, to young Great Horned Owls. Gilbert thought this 
note very cat-like. We both wondered whether or no the bird 
was the same that we nursed here last spring and afterwards 

liberated in the Prescott woods. It must have been one of the 

. 

pair reared in Lawrence's woods. 


1899. 


Oct .12 
to 

Oct . 31 . 


Evidence, the remains of a Crow. 

On the 29th I found the remains of a freshly-killed Crov/ 

under a large pine on the western edge of Davis's Swamp. The 

head, wings and legs were intact and attached to the skeleton 

of the body from which practically every morsel of flesh had 

been removed. The ground close around the carcass was white 

with the chalky excrement of some bird of prey and a pellet 

of the very largest size showed beyond question that the mur- 
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1899. 

I 

'Oct .12 
| to 
;oct .si . 

( 2 ). 


! 

; 

! 
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Mass. Evidence, the remains of a Crow, 

uer had been committed by a Great Horned Owl. One fact es- 
pecially interested and to some decree puzzled me: viz. that 
the pellet, which lay within less than a yard of the remains, 
was composed entirely of the feathers and bones of a Crow. It 
seems hardly possible that the pellet could have been formed 
and ejected within less than two or three hours after the Owl 
had finished his meal but he may have passed the interim sit- 
ting on the ground by the remains of his victim or he may have 
returned for a second feast; or still again the feathers and 
bones composing the pellet may have belonged to another Crow. 
The bird which I found was probably caught while roosting in 
the pine under which it lay but I could discover no real evi- 
dence that such had been the case. 
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_ 14. Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl. — A Frenchman in 

/*’• 6~0. Cobalt secured three young from a nest near by and put them in a 
The parent birds visited the cage every night. 


cage. 


Birds -within Ten Miles of Point 
ds Monts, Can, Oomeau&Merriam 

58. Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl. — A rather common 
resident. 

Bull, N, O.O, 7,Qot, 1882 , p« 23 7 
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&eit. /V. Great Horned Owl, 
'Urfstd&v' srUMy.- 
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O.&O. XI. Mar. 1886. p. -VV 


Breeding- Dates of Birds in Kings 
County, N. S. Watson L. Bishop. 

Great Horned Owl (Bubo virgianus), March 
25, 28, fresh. 

O.&O. XIII, Mar. 1888 p .43 
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145. Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl. — Winter resident, 
October 10 to March 30, usually common; a rare summer resident, a nest 
was taken in Vaughan Township March 25, 1889, and one at Scarboro, 
April 2, 1897. 

The resident form in Southern Ontario is remarkably constant in color; 
the plumage is dark in tone, with comparatively little tawny or ochraceous; 
rufous birds are rare. Among those that visit us in winter there is an 
•endless variation of color; one specimen is ashy gray. 


Summer Bds. Restigouche Valley N.B 
July, *83. J. Brittain and P. Cox Jr. 

Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl. — Several young ones just 
on the wing were observed. They were very tame. 

Auk, VI. April, 1889. p.117 


Summer Birds of Sudbury, Out. 
A. H< ALberger. 

075. Great Horned Owl. Tolerably com- 
m on. _ 

© a &0» jane, 1890, p-87 


Some Winter Birds of Vova Scotia. By C. H. Morrell. 

8. Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl. — Once seen and fre- 


quently heard. 


Auk, XVI, July, 1899, p. *57 


Newf o midland Notes. A Trip up the 
Humber Biver, Aug, 10 - Sept, 24, 1899, 

H- Bubo Virginianus. Great Horned Owl. -C ommon. 

Louis H. Porter, New York City. 
Auk, XVII, Jan., 1900, p, < f2. 


Ilf 


Flight of Horned Owls in Canada.— The article by Mr. Arthur W. 
Brockway in ‘ The Auk ’ (Vol. XXXV, No. 3) upon the ‘ Large Flight of 
Great Horned Owls and Goshawks at Wadlyme, Connecticut ’ has prompted 
me to revert to the subject in connection with the phenonenon here. Any 
occurrence of this nature is particularly interesting and especially so among 
the Raptores of the North. 

His information regarding the early November flight in Canada is per- 
fectly correct; vast numbers having appeared at that time throughout the 
country. Mr. C. W. Nash, of the Provincial Museum, Toronto, informed 
me that hundreds of Great Horned Owls were noted in that region and in 
every locality that I have visited the same news of excessive numbers of 
these birds has reached me. 

During the latter part of October, 1917, and the fore part of November 
I was in the wilderness northeast of Lake Superior. During my entire 
time there, I never once heard an owl, although they are frequently heard 
in wilderness camping. I remarked on the apparent absence of the species 
at the time, and often sat alone on the quiet shores of the lake at night, 
listening for the voice I had learned to enjoy, but not once did a lonely 
“ hoot ” disturb the silence of the solitude. . 

Every one t.herejalso remarked on the scarcity of the Varying Hare, as 
compared with the numbers usually present. After the first fall of snow 
I noted occasional signs, and also procured a specimen, but their numbers 
were negligible. Grouse too, were scarce. 

The significance of the whole thing dawned upon me when on November 
7, the first day after my return to Southern Ontario, I noted several Horned 
Owls, which was an uncommon occurrence. The day previous a friend had 
observed three. These birds were lazily perched in the open hardwoods 
enjoying the sunshine, and quite apparently oblivious to their surroundings. 
This is contrary to the usual secretive habits of the birds when here. 

Continuously throughout November these owls wefe frequently o - 
served and many were shot for taxidermic purposes. After this month 
their numbers were reduced but signs of their lulling, usually a luckless 
Cottontail, was noted with greater frequency than is usually the case. 

Personally, the ingress of Goshawks was not noted as exceptional, 
although greater numbers may have prevailed in other localities. Each 
fall sees a certain influx of these destructive birds, with their bold propensi- 
ties for domestic fowl, much to the vexation of most poultry-men. 

To reiterate: The point of interest lies in the fact that the Horned Owls 
were apparently absent from the north country at the time of my trip 
October 20-November 6; common on my return to Preston, Ont. November 
7, and apparently so at other points in southern Canada; with their 
subsequent invasion of the northern States, which I assume immediately 
followed as indicated by Mr. Brockway’s communication to The Auk. 

J. Dewey Soper, Preston, Ont 


Birds of upper St, John, 
Batcheidor. 




8i Bubo virgiiiianus (<?/«.) Bd. Great Horned Owl. Vli_v 
common” at Houlton. Mr. Orcutt said it was rather common at Fort 

Fairfield. 


Ball. N.O.C, 7, July « 1882, P.150 
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Winter Birds of Websfcer,N. H.by Falco, 

Great Horned Owl, [Bubo nrginianus). ~ 

CH& O. X. Jan. 1885. p .if 


ssaisssE^'iiasaijf 

Great Horned Owl, three observed. | 

0.& O Vol.17, Sept. 1892 p. 133 



The past Winter a very fine specimen of the Great Horned 
Qwl was brought to me, which was strongly scented with 
black-and-white. After keeping it in Hemlock for ten days, 

I mounted it, and in due time returned it to its owner, who 
placed it in a close, unoccupied room. He recently informed 
me that sometimes upon first entering the room he could 
detect a little scent, but usually nothing. 

-&■ G?. ^/a-OsCA^, VajtMsMu. < yi. 

0.480. X, May. 1885. p. is~a- 


Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vfc. 

- Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl. — Resident. 

by Arthur H. Howell. Auk, XVIII, Oct., 190 L p. 3 ^o. 
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Early this Spring “ J. M. W.” brought to 
us a fine specimen of the young of the 
Great-horned Owl . It is now doing well. 
(Paa£j> -«A, u»« ^ 

O.&O. Vll. Oct. 1882. p. /6 3- 

yVUArtci^O & Cu^ti, U^o S^aMa^U^cO 

CtoACC' / U<*f^ 4 stso£i 7 . si/c't^S / / & (?*/ • 


tsOl-tsU^ '(£Xaa<Xj _ / £~~ ) faff*-/ • 




one i Horned 


0 AAA-i/- 


a few ITorned Owls 'in t he woods and swamps. 

7 ^ jgftyxMAttrrrCaj ' MaAA. . 

Ce.+w. x. /m r/ • v7- 

/g^s; ^ 7). rd. w. 

ohrWvOvLy AtA'‘Y&- These were followed 
by a few Great Horne d. . 


O.&O. x. Dec. 1885 . p. ) 9 Jt_ 


'A' >iF£^ y^ciyc^t^Cd^ J^{yczA<t' 


Several Great-horned Owls were seen and shot in 
January. 

O.&O. XI.May.l886.p.7'7 

Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
F.W. Andros. 

Bubo virginianus (Gmel). Great-horned Owl. 
Resident, rare. Breeds. 

o & o. XII- Sept. 1887 p. IS® 


Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. in chert don, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


14. Bubo virginianus. 

- Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p. 389 


General Notes. 


Summer Birds of Central Berkshire . 

Country, M&ss- m™* n.M. , 

Nest with young found 


14. Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl. 
in Stockbridge, April 8, 1893. 


Auk XII. Jan. 1895 p. 88 


Mr. Brand 

also found on the same date a Great-horned 
Owl’s nest in an immense White Pine tree, 
about fifty feet up. The nest contained 
two young about one week old. Mr. B. 
had harried this pair for three years in 
succession, but was always too late. Each 
season he found them with young. 

if): CZA/ . / Jf CAs • JsClS**' dr . 

r ([ o.«0, vn. Aug. tgt^. p tu-g- 

Great-horned Owls. — Have just had an- 
other Great-horned Owl brought in alive. 
Caught in a steel trap. He (or she) and 
my old bird take kindly to each other, and 
so you see I expect to be able to supply 
the trade with eggs the coming season, 
about the middle of February. Orders 
received ; first come, first served — look 
lively — Dec. 25, 1882, W. W. Coe, Port- 
land, Conn. Mr. Coe has had such re- 
markable luck that he can well afford to 
throw a joke at the rest of us. We hope 
they will lay in confinement and disap- 
point him. Q & ^ Vln . Feh . 1 883 . p ./*) 

*aAa, AAaAAXs AA/IaAAAlAA Ct£L<^ ecjrbtwt CiAA^" /tcc4s/-' 
AAAAai/jA/ Um oC § TAAArtAAAXceO 

i Great horned 

i. A/, IfleoJi . 

AiCAAjfawllj QcnAA*. . 

OP.i& Vl yv *0. 


Bubo virginianus : Febrija: 
Quail-trap Meeting-house^- 


£7, /et of,t\y5 


n.^O. X. Feb. 1885 . 


Large Flight of Great Horned Owls and Goshawks at Hadlyme, 
Connecticut. — Under date of December 29, Mr. Edward H. Forbush 
of Massachusetts wrote me that early in November, he had learned from 
Canada that probably because of the great dearth of rabbits in the north 
a great flight of Horned Owls and Goshawks was coming south. 

In November and December many Goshawks appeared at Hadlyme, also 
many Great Horned Owls; the latter being very commonly heard and 
seen until into February. The game keeper of a pheasant farm at Hadlyme 
trapped and killed during the fall and winter up to March 10: 91 Great- 
Horned Owls; 25 Barred Owls; 15 Screech Owls; 9 Long-eared Owls; 
and 84 Goshawks, and from September 1916, to March 10, 1918, 74 Red 
Shouldered Hawks; 60 Cooper’s and Pigeon Hawks; and 35 Sharp-shinned 
and Sparrow Hawks. 

The keeper placed eight Horned Owls in a wired enclosure and kept them 
for some time during the month of January until they began killing and 
eating each other. This was kept up until only two remained. They 
were well fed all of the time they were in captivity on dead pheasants 
killed by other hawks and owls, and Starlings were also shot for them 

The Great Horned Owl has been fast nearing extermination in Connecti- 
cut as a permanent resident.— Arthur W. Brockway , Hadlyme, Com. 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

C.H.Merriam. 


1 18. Bubo virginianus ( Gmelin ) Bonaparte. 
— Common resident. 


Great Horned Owl. 


Boll. N. O.O. 0 ( Oct, 1882, p.232 

| Birds Tioga Od, N.Y. Aldso Loring 

4 J5. Great Horned Owl. Not rare. Breeds. 

This bird likes the dense woods and under- 
brush. A friend, J. J. Loveless of Smitliboro, 

N. Y., told me that he was coming home from 
butchering one evening when he noticed one 
of these owls flying along over the tree-tops of 
the woods. It would have passed over him 
but seeing Mr. L. he turned and charged on 
him. His first thought was to catch the owl 
if he came again, but remembering the scar 
on his leg which was caused by one of these 
birds several years ago lie quickly changed 
his mind and began searching for a club. All 
this time Mr. Owl kept charging, which made 
Mr. Loveless hustle to avoid a collision. Fin- 
ally after making five or six unsuccessful dives 
the owl went off as if it were a common occur- 
rence to catch a man every day for supper. 

He supposes the bird smelt the blood on his 
hands. Q a 2EV» June, 1890, p .80 
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Nesting Habits of the Great-horned 
Owls. 

We have found three nests of this species 
•during the past few years near the river St. 
Lawrence. The first some years ago in a 
small tamarack tree, which in May held two 
young just able to fly. This nest had pre- 
viously been a Crow’s. The second in 1892, 
in a second-growth white pine. It was a 
disused squirrel’s abode, and on the 25th of 
April contained two young about a fortnight 
jj old. The young were not molested, but this 
year there were no signs of Owls in those 
,■ woods. This year we found a nest in a 
j white birch on the nth of April; it con- 
tained two eggs ; incubation advanced. The 
: same nest last year and the year before was 
tenanted by the Red-shouldered Hawk, 
which is our most common Hawk in this 
locality. This is all I know of the habits of 
Bubo Virginianus , except that we have 
kept one in confinement for several years, in 
fact since it was a nestling. I have it still. 

c.j r. 

Leeds Co., Ont. 

O. & O. Vol. 18, July, 1893 p. 103 

Birds of Dead River Region, Me. P. H. O. 

81. Bubo virginianus, (Great Horned Owl.) The 
most common Owl of the forests, where it oc- 
curred commonly at all seasons. Its bootings 
were heard every night in June, while in the 
woods, and several specimens were secured, one 
of which was in exceedingly light plumage, al- 
most savoring of albinism. These Owls would 
come about the camps in search of food, being at- 
tracted by the grouse, fish, etc., which we would 
suspend from some convenient sapling, and many 
a contemplated breakfast was spoiled ere we 
were aware of the nature of our thieving mid- 
night visitors. I heir raids on the poultry were 
of a serious nature, and they were an especial 
object of hatred to the farmers. The nesting of 
this Owl in the Maine forests has several times 
come under my observation. All nests were 
built by the birds and placed at a great height in 
the spruce trees, and near the edge of the forests, 
not in the interior as theorists would suppose. I 
have never found an excess of two eggs in any set. 



of the 
lighter plu 


Jo (my man) came into camp one night 
and reported that he had found an Owl’s 
nest, and that the Owl was the largest he 
had ever seen. Comparing it with skin 
t Horned Owl, he said it was 
iigniei ^!P>d had not any horns. 

Thinking it might be a Barred Owl, I in- 
quired if the eyes were black. “ No, they 
were black and yellow.” As the nest com 
tained no eggs, only two young, I did not 
take the time to examine, but it has since 
been a question with me whether that was 
not the nest of the G»at Grey Owl. 

^ ^ ^ 0.& O, IX, JW» 1884. p. 


O.&O. XI. Dec. 1886. p. 177 

I 

March 23, found nest of Great - horned 
Qjyl in a thick fir, with top broken off 
about twenty feet from the ground. On 
this stump was placed the nest, which re- 
minded me of a Heron’s in shape and 
texture. 

It contained two eggs, nearly fresh, 
which seemed to show these Birds did not 
breed quite so early as in the more south- 
ern New England States. 

Q.&O. IX, Jan. 1884. p. £ 


Wanderings. No. 2. 


A. PERFECT HAY, 


Through many years of collecting in the 
woods of the Old Bay State, it has been one of 
ihe greatest ambitions of my life to take a 
nest and eggs of the Great Horned Owl, and 
many hours have I spent and many miles have 
1 travelled in a vain attempt to gratify this 
desire. A year ago, I rode forty-five miles and 
back and spent three days in a vain search, 
although a set was taken later on from one of 
the very nests which I visited, and this year I 
determined to undertake the journey again. 
Accordingly, one afternoon ehrly in March, I, 
with my iteual comrade, started for the same 
locality, and after a tedious ride of one and a 
half hours 'an a slow-going “Huckleberry 
train,” stopping at every cross-road, about 
dark we alighted from the cars in the old 
town of Plymouth, and found the team, which 
we had previously engaged by mail, awaiting 
us. 

A few momenta occupied in putting our 
“duffle” into the carriage, and we were off 
for the woods. A tide of two hours, and at 
nine o’ clock, we alighted at the door of “ mine 
host” Douglass, ot whom you have heard 
before; and we were\soon discussing the 
merits of a cranberry pie! 

I never could understand why “the old 
lady’s” cranberry pies alWays taste good, for 
I abominate them in the cky, but my mouth 
will water whenever I think df those. 

We arose the next morning Vo find a cloud- 
less sky and h warm wind, one\of those per- 
fect days, only to be found wlienVpring is just 
awaking from her nap. 

Our objective point was the nest from which 
the eggs were taken last season by my friend, 
but we fhouglit that before starting for it 
we would take a stroll over the old island, 
which occupies the centre of the pond. Ac- 
cordingly we launched a boat, and rowiifg over, 
were soon enjoying the familiar spots, and 
bringing back reminiscences of past seasons. 


)LOGIST. 
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Here was, last year, the nest of a Parula 
Warbler, and here a set of Downy Woodpeck- 
er’s eggs. 

And, while looking at an old nest from 
which two sets of the eg gs of Cooper’s Hawk# / 

had been taken, an OwB ^rose before our very" — • . 

eyes, and disappeared. Only a few minutes 
were needed to take us both up to that nest, 
and there, on their couch of downy feathers, 
lay the two long-wished-for eggs. To say 
that we were delighted would be drawing it 
mildly, and we immediately began to prepare 
them for transportation. While writing down 
a description of the nest, I was attracted by a 
shadow, and looking up, I saw the female 
sitting on a branch not more than six feet 
from my face, gazing very intently at some 
crows who were worrying her. 

I transferred my pencil to my left hand, and 
slid my hand toward my hip-pocket for my 
“Smith & Wesson,” but slight as was the 
motion, Mrs. B. caught on and turned her 
eyes in our direction. It was probably the 
first time she ever met the genus homo face to ;- 

face, and, judging from her looks, she never ! - 

will want to again. She did not say anything, 
and “she waited not upon her departure, but e 

went at once,” and we saw her no more. She |e 

probably thought “discretion was the better 
part of valor.” 

The eggs were laid upon a lining of feathers 
from the breast of the bird, are pure white, 
and measure 2.19x1.88 and 2.20x1.86 inches. 

. They now lie before me, on the same bed, 

I that is the feathers, but different surround 
ings. 

The other nest, previously mentioned, 
panned out nothing, and no signs, as did all 
other places which we visited, but we had a 
glorious time, and glory enough for one day. 

The next day brought me back to my desk, 
but as I look upon those eggs, I feel amply 
repaid for the ninety miles’ travel necessary to 
procure them. F. A. Bates. 

O AO. XIV. Apr. T889 p.55 
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Rapfcores, Bristol County, MasSU 
Hilton B. Read. 

Great-horned Owl ,(Bubo virgini anus'). A 
rare resident, and not known to breed at pres- 
ent though it may do so. A series of their 
eggs, personally examined in the collection of 
Mr. F. H. Carpenter, comprises eleven sets of 
two eggs each, the result of a single pair of 
birds. The nest in this instance was made b} r 
the owls and placed in the forks of a tree which 
was half blown down but had caught in the 
branches of another. The usual period of ob- 
taining the first set was between Feb. 27 and 
March 8, the two dates being the earliest and 
latest on which fresh eggs were found. 


O.&O. XV, Apr. 1890. p. 56 


O.&O. XII.Aug.1887 p.118 


Wanderings. No. 2 . 
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Another I 

As our birds li 
ance in the spring 

fall, so at least tJVlllv j mv . v » d 

arising and itetiring, if we might use the term 
as applied to\the genus homo. If this habit is; : 
not of enough importance to command an 
extensive treatise, it is surely of interest 
enough to call; for momentary notice, in the 
every-day experience of the average ornitholo- 
gist, giving as it does an insight into another 
of the specific 'characters of our feathered 
friends. 

During the vernal and autumnal migrations, 
the restless warmer hosts are apparently con- 
stantly on the movfe. While the winter months 
last the Snowbird (if unco) may be seen astir as 
soon as it begins tq get fairly light, followed 
very soon by the Crow. Blue jay, Chickadee 
and Nuthatch consecutively. But the best 
and most comfortable time to watch the daily 
appearance and d isa ppearance of the birds is 
in the spring or 
residents have m 
At this time the 
As the last noti 
upon the air and 
the eastern hor 
heard, soon folli 
if he was loudlj 
sleepy neighbor 
turns to crimson 

stirs the leaves, the Oriole begins to talk to his 
mate, while from the depth Of the woods 
comes the cry of the Bluejay, followed, as the 
sun lights the tops of the tallest tVees, by the 
Brown Thrush, as he tunes up preparatory to 
putting to shame the Song Sparrow, \which is 1 
trying his vocal organs as he stands perched s 
on yonder fence. Suddenly now as the sun 
spreads its beams over the whole landscape, 
the Pewee, from the barnyard, the Kingbird 
from the orchard, the Red-eyed Yireo from the 
„a fmm C lip roadsid e thicket 

Raptores, Bristol County, Mas8>. 

Hilton B. Read. 

Great-horned Owl ,(Bubo virginianus ). A 
rare resident, and not known to breed at pres- 
ent though it may do so. A series of their 
eggs, personally examined in the collection of 
Mr. F. H. Carpenter, comprises eleven sets of 
two eggs each, the result of a single pair of 
birds. The nest in this instance was made by 
the owls and placed in the forks of a tree which 
was half blown down but had caught in the 
branches of another. The usual period of ob- 
taining the first set was between Feb. 27 and 
March 8, the two dates being the earliest and 
latest on which fresh eggs were found. 


Great Horned Owl. 

Mr. Preston further writes in answer to the 
statement in the same article, that it is doubtful 
if more than three eggs of the Great Horned Owl 
(Bubo virginianus), have ever been found in one 
nest, that he took four eggs of this bird from a 
nest on March 1st, 1881. They were laid in an _ 
old crow’s nest. The present writer cannot think 
otherwise, however, than that two or three arc 
the ordinary number ; and that these were but 
the exceptions which prove the rule in both in- 
stances. O.&O. XI.Apr.l888.p./-j». 

The Number of Eggs Laid by Hawks 
and Owls. 

The number of eggs laid by birds of the Order 
Raptores has been subject to more mis-statement 
than any others. The tendency seems to have 
been to exaggerate their number, rather than to 
understate it, though errors in this direction 
have been frequent. Thus the Great Horned Owl, 

( Bubo virginianus ), is said by many writers to lay 
from three to six eggs, while the real number is 
only two or three ; and it is doubtful if more than 
three have ever been found in one nest. 

(f.+GP. IVtfffi'li. 

Great-horned Owl's Eggs. — Another visit to the Great- 
horned Owl’s nest, March 1, 1835, favored 11 s with two eggs. 
The nest was found in the first tree that we rapped and we 
had a splendid shot at the female, and afterwards saw the 
male and female together. The nest was about seventy-five 
feet up and lined with snow and feathers. The eggs were 
of a dirty white color, and slightly incubated.— S', if. Corn- 
stock, Greenfield, Mass.Q'Sz O. A., Apr.188'1. P.bV 

Great-horned Owls E gos. On the 15th of March three 
of us went hunting Owls nests. In a very large pine tree 
we saw a nest resembling the Crows. After clubbing the 
tree with the climbers, an Owl flew off the nest and as she 
did so an egg dropped, and a large young one was seen. 
On going up to the nest, one egg and the bones of an ani- 
mal were found. The nest was eighty-five feet from the 
ground. We saw the Owl three times, and could have easily 
shot her. The broken egg was mended and the set is com- 
plete.— s. W. Comstock, Greenfield, Mass. 

O.&o. ix. Apr. 188 a. p. nr. 


Collection of Raptores Eggs. J. P. N. 

Great -horned. Owl, -i-2, 5-3, 9 23 

O.&O. XV. Apr. 1890. p. 56 
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O.&O. XII. Aug. 1887 p.118 



[ Great Horned Owls’ Nests and Eggs. 


W. W. Coe, of Portland, Conn., secured 
I still another set in his long series of Great 
I Horned Owls, Feb. 27th, his earliest record 
[being Feb. 22d. 

March 12th, I startled a Bubo from an 
I old nest under which I had been twice in 
iFebruary and seen no sign. Fragments 
lof shells and a wad of wet feathers were 
Ion the ground, and the nest held one Owl 
Ibut a few hours from the shell. There 
| was no quarry or food in the nest and the 
I parent, which flew swiftly out of range, 

I was a bird of the small dark male type. 

I Now, if the period of incubation of B. vir- 
I ginianus is as given by writers (“all guess 
I work says Dr. Wood), or if it approaches 
| in duration the long incubation of the 
I Buteos, of which I have some data, then 
[the egg which produced this chick must 
I have been laid at an earlier date than any 
present record of the breeding of this 
species in Conn.—,/. M. W, Norwich, Ct. 

I have been serenaded all winter by the 
harmonious sub-bass of a pair of Great 
Horned Owls from Cedar Swamp, some 
three-fourths of a mile away, and as I list- 
ened I whispered to myself, “just you 
wait till next February and then see.” 
They waited till about the middle of Feb- 


ruary, when the serenading suddenly 
ceased, and I listened for it in vain night 
after night. And right here let me ask the 
question of those acquainted with this 
bird’s habits, if they do not cease “ hoot- 
ing” for a time after they commence to 
breed? I have observed this same omi- 
nous silence through the latter part of 
February before. After listening in vain 
night after night till into March, I gave 
them up, remarking to a friend that my 
great expectations had turned to disap- 
pointment, when the suggestive question 
above was put to me, and sure enough one 
evening my ear was saluted again by the 
old serenade all the evening long, and the 
next morning it was continued until 8 
o’clock. When night came again, the ser- 
enade again commenced, and I started off 
in the twilight to trg,ce them out. Beach- 
ing the limit of my intended trip, I heard 
the Owl, apparently about a mile further 
on. I listened as it repeated its note and 
at each repetition it seemed nearer, till 
presently it resounded from a grove quite 
near me and I heard a strange noise, a 
rapidly repeated ha-ha-ha-hey-e-e coming 
back, and my inference was that the male 
was treating his mate to a supper. It was 
only a little grove, but I well knew of an 
old Cooper’s Hawk’s nest built two years 
ago in it, and there, when I paid a visit by 
daylight, were the erect horns and a par- 
tial glimps'e of the great eyes staring down 
at me. A smart rap on the tree started 
her off and I arranged for a climb. It 
was not a difficult tree — a maple forty- 
seven feet from the ground to the nest — 
and I soon had the much prized set in my 
hands — two pure white eggs very nearly 
round. Incubation had proceeded prob- 
ably about a week or ten days. I do not 
think the Owls had added any building 
materials to the nest, but the setting bird 
must have nearly denuded her breast of 
feathers for lining, as the inside was well 
matted with them. This was on March 
13th, and incubation was unusually late 

Great-horned Owl. — On a postal card 
before us Dr. Wm. Wood states that he 
once took five eggs from the nest of a G- 

H. O. Will the Dr. please give us the his- 
tory of this find. &Q. VUl. Feb. 188 3 

Great-horned Owls’ Eggs. — The aver- 

age size was about 2.10x1.80. The set 
of four was somewhat smaller than any of 
the others, the measurements being 2.08 X 

I. 68, 2.08X1.76, 2.10x1.78, 2.12x1.80. 
The largest set measured 2.25x1.85, 2.28 
Xl-88, 2.30x1.88. The pores of these 
eggs are very large. In blowing with one 
of Howland's blowers it was noticed that 
the moisture came out of every pore and 
stood in drops like sweat. — E. A. S. 

O.&O. Vll. Nov. 1882. p. / 'IH 

Coe’s Strain oe Owls. — W. W. Coe, 
Portland, Conn., has again opened the sea- 
son, but we will let him tell his own story, 
for he does it so well even if he is a little 
tantalizing. He writes: “At my right 
hand, on the billiard table in a cigar box, 
half full of cotton, I see two Great-horned 
Owls’ eggs — beauties — fresh— clean — taken 
from an old Bed-tailed Hawk’s nest, in a 
big chestnut sixty feet from the ground, 
at 2.30 p. m. this day. Whoop-la ! Why 
don’t you get up some morning and open 
the season? Let’s see — my first record 
is March 2, 1872 ; this last, March 4, 1883, 
eleven years without a break. I engaged , 
another set from the old gal, to be ready 
about the first of April. 

[How about the white owl? — Ed.] 


Great-horned Owls. 


Noticing “ Coe’s Strain” of Great-homed 
Owls leads me to speak of another strain. 
Your readers in Eastern Mass., will re- 
member in the Fall of the year 1869 we 
had a “ September gale ” which prostrated 
many forest trees. Early in the spring 
following my father in looking over a 
piece of heavy wood which had suffered 
considerably, noticed in an immense chest- 
nut tree which had fallen against another 
about two-thirds to the ground, a Great- 
horned Owl. He started for it, when it 
flew. Turning about to leave he glanced 
up, when he noticed peering at him from a 
heap of leaves thrown together with a few 
twigs in the crotch of the tree an immense 
head illuminated by a pair of great staring 
eyes. On coming home he told his dis- 
covery. I did not lose much time in go- 
ing to the tree. Climbing was easy and in 
a few moment’s time I had the set of two 
white and fresh eggs safely stowed away 
in my collection box. Those only who 
have made like finds can imaginge my 
feelings of exultation. I would not have 
exchanged my sent on that old mossy tree 
by that Owl’s nest, for any King’s throne. 
Such was my first Great-horned Owl’s nest, 
March 3. 1870. For eleven years I annually 
at nest, and never once did they 
it me. My earliest set was Feb. 
itest for first set March 8. In 
g of 1875 I did not take the 
. P« I was determined to settle the 

guess work theory .of their incubation. I 
found it as follows, March 3, fresh ; March 
16, all right ; March 25, do. ; March 29, 
two little Buteos a day old. A second set 
was always laid each year when I took the 
first. On March 2, 1882, 1 started for the 
well known nest, but alas ! for vain expec- 
tations. On reaching the summit of the 
hill which overlooked the woods, I found 
that the woodman’s axe had laid prostrate 
the forest home of my Owls and only for 
a pair of high circling Buteos lamenting 


the destruction of their retreat, all was 
still. As I turned away with my now 
empty box I felt as though one of the joys 
that make this life of ours worth living 
was lost, and often as I look on those ten 
sets of white beauties it carries me back 
to those crisp winter walks when the col- 
lecting season was opened by taking my 
set of Great-horned Owl’s eggs. — F. II. J 
C., Behoboth, Mass, VIU . Sept. 1RP3 


6 S' 


E. A. Lewis, while at Plymouth, Mass., 

March 11, found a nest of the Great Horne d 
Owl. It measured 18 inches in diameter out- 
side. and 8 inches inside; was lined with 
feathers from the breast of the Owl. Buried 
in them were two eggs, both measuring 2.25 x 
1.94. 

O.&O. XIII. July. 1888 p.lW 


O.&O. Vlll. June. 1883. p.AGT 


The Number of Eggs Laid by the 
Great-Horned Owl. 


Notes on the Nesting of the Great 
Horned Owl. 


by DR. w. S. STRODE, BERNADOTTE, ILL. 
After reading Charles F. Morrison’s article in 




the O. and O. for April, on the number of eggs 
laid by the Great-horned Owl, it occurred to me 
that my experience with this interesting bird 
during this season of 1887, might be of interest 
to the readers of this journal, and also throw 
some light on this subject at least for the “Spun 
River Region” of Illinois. 

January 26th. Took first set of 71. virginian- 
us-, number of eggs two, incubation fresh. 

Nest forty feet high on large limb of a white 
oak tree, close to body, and apparently built by 
the owls. 

February 27th. Took another set of two 
from same birds. Nest a half mile from first, 
and in a red oak, about thirty feet up in forks, 
and also built by the owls. Each nest being a 
low flat structure, composed almost entirely of 
sticks and a few leaves and feathers on the in- 
side. 

February 1st. Found a Bubo’s nest in a 
white oak, containing one fresh egg. The lay 
apparently not completed. Both birds were 
present and gave me a fine serenade as I was 
making the ascent. 

February 18th. Found a nest in an old red 
oak snag, about thirty feet high. Could see 
the bii-d’s ear tufts above the cavity. The 
climb a hard one, but with the aid of a good 
pair of climbers I succeeded in getting up, and 
found three very nice eggs, slightly incubated. 

March 8th. Found this same pair nesting in 
the hollow top of a large white oak, about fifty 
feet high, and about two hundred yards from 
the former nesting place. Going up I found 
one fresh egg. Coming that way again on 
March 12th and 15th the old bird flew out on 
rapping. 

jVIarch 20th. I again ascended the tree and 
found three more eggs, in which incubation 
had commenced, these appearently being a 
completion of the set. I have this prolific pair 
under observation for the third time, thinking 
possibly I might even get a third set. 

March 8th. A boy brought me a set of two 
that he had found in a nest which the birds had 
probably built. 

March 22nd. I located this pair nesting in 
the same woods ; the nest about forty feet high, 
in the forks of a small elm. Going up I found 
two fresh eggs. The nest was a pretty neat 
structure, and built by the owls. 

February 21st. Found a nest in an old red 
oak snag, about twenty-five feet high, contain- 
ing two eggs slightly incubated. 

March 13th. A boy brought me one fresh 
egg that he had found in a nest in a tree. Prob- 
ably an incomplete set. 

This comprises the eggs taken this season, 
but 1 found other nests. 

March 13th. Found an owl on a nest about 
seventy-five feet from the ground, and away 
out on a limb. The tree was a red oak, three 
and a half or four feet through, and forty feet 
to a limb. A tremendous climb. But tying up 
my horse, I strapped on my climbers and went 
up, up, up, until I neared the nest. The parent 


(Bubo virginianus.) 

BY THOMAS II. JACKSON, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Within a few years this bird has become a rather 
scarce resident of this section of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The destruction or thinning out of the 
larger tracts of timber, together with the increasing 
demand of this fine bird for the taxidermists’ art, 
have left but few pairs to breed in the vicinity. 
In a recent number of The Ornithologist and 
Oologist I notice that a writer takes exception 
to the large number of eggs usually accredited in 
sets of the Raptores. In his experience with those 
of the Great Horned Owl I fully coincide. In 
thirteen nests of the bird that have come under 
personal notice, twelve contained two eggs or 
young, and only one contained three eggs. 

Upon one occasion I replaced the Owl’s eggs 
taken from a nest with those of the common hen, 
and upon visiting them at the expiration of three 
weeks, found that both the latter had hatched and 
had fallen from the nest, about twenty feet from 
the ground, and that the owls had deserted the 
locality. 

All the nests referred to above were placed in 
branches of trees, and were generally those of 
Crows or Hawks renovated or enlarged. Occa- 
sionally a-hollow tree is used for this purpose. 

The Great Horned Owls are liberal providers 
for their young. I have frequently found full 
grown rabbits lying in the nest beside the young, 
and scarcely a nest visited did not have a strong- 
odor of the skunk, while bones and feathers were 
scattered around, attesting to the predaceous 
habits of the proprietors. 

The hooting of this owl in the lonesome re- 
cesses of the forest is not an attractive sound to 
the belated traveler who knows not the source 
whence it comes, but I have often listened with 
pleasure to their solemn signals as they answered 
each other from different points in the silent 
forest. The notes of the sexes are quite different. 
One of them (I cannot say which) utters deep de- 
liberate bootings, while the other answers in short 
quick tones very easily distinguished, and as I 
have always heard these notes in the vicinity of a 
: nesting place, I have taken it for granted that they 
are distinguishing traits in the sexes. 

O.&o. XI. Jan.iess.p, ftj- 
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The Number of Eggs Laid by the 
Great-Horned Owl. 


Notes on the Nesting of the Great 
Horned Owl. 


birds came quite near, snapping their bills and 
keeping up a continual hooting. Imagine my 
disappointment after this perilous climb to find 
the nest occupied by three downy young of dif- 
ferent sizes, and a half of a rabbit’s carcass ! 

March 24th. Found a family of three young 
Bubos, in the downy plumage, in a hollow, soft 
maple. This nest also contained a half-eaten 
rabbit. 

March 30th. Found two nests of young 
owls, one of three in a hollow elm, about four 
teen feet from the ground. The other of three 
also in a nest in a white oak forty or fifty feet 
high. Did not disturb any of those young. 

SUMMARY FOR THE SEASON. 

19 

young Owls, 12 


Number of eggs found, 


Total, 

sets containining 4 eggs, 
“ “ 3 “ 


“ nests built in trees, 8 

“ “ “ cavities, 5 

From this summary it would appear that the 
usual number of eggs laid is two or three ; but 
as the set of four shows the rule may be vari-' 1 
from, even in this latitude. 

[Dr. Strode’s experience as to the number of 
eggs laid by this bird agrees with that of col- 
lectors from all parts of the country, with the 
exception of Mr. Charles F. Morrison’s phe- 
nominal sets of six. Perhaps, however, the 
latter gentleman fed the birds on “Bird Invig- 
orator” to make them lay a large number of 
eggs! 

In one particular, however, Dr. Strode is in 
error. He found one egg (fresh) on March 8th 
and removed it. He tells us that he again vis- 
ited the same nest on March 20th, when he, 
found three more eggs, in which incubation 
had commenced. He then calls the four eggs 
one set! This is incorrect. The first egg 
having been removed, the birds commenced to 
lay a second set, which consisted of three.— J. 
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Nesting of th^ Brow/-headed Nut- 
hatcl 

BY C. S. BRIMLEY,' RALEIGH, N. C. 

S \ 

Previous to this year my experience in regard 
to the nesting of this bird was very limited, a 
only one nest having come under my observa- t 


BY DR. W. S. STRODE, BERNADOTTE, ILL. 

After reading Charles F. Morrison’s article in 
the O. and O. for April, on the number of eggs I 
laid by the Great-horned Owl, it occurred to me 
that my experience with this interesting bird 
during this season of 1887, might be of interest 
to the readers of this journal, and also throw 
some light on this subject at least for the “Spun 
River Region” of Illinois. 

January 26th. Took first set of B. virginicm- 
us-, number of eggs two, incubation fresh. 


( Bubo virginianus.) 

BY THOMAS II. JACKSON, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Within a few years this bird has become a rather 
scarce resident of this section of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The destruction or thinning out of the 
laiger tracts oftimber, together with the increasing 
demand of this fine bird for the taxidermists’ art, 
have left but few pairs to breed in the vicinity. 
In a recent number of The Ornithologist and 
Oologist I notice that a writer takes exception 
to the large number of eggs usually accredited in 
sets of the Baptores. In his experience witli those 
of the Great Horned Owl I fully coincide. In 
thirteen nests of the bird that have come under 
personal notice, twelve contained two eggs or 
young, and only one contained three eggs. 

Upon one occasion I replaced the Owl’s eggs 
taken from a nest with those of the common hen, 
and upon visiting them at the expiration of three 
weeks, found that both the latter had hatched and 
had fallen from the nest, about twenty feet from 
the ground, and that the owls had deserted the 
locality. 

All the nests referred to above were placed in 
branches of trees, and were generally those of 
Crows or Hawks renovated or enlarged. Occa- 
sionally a-liollow tree is used for this purpose. 

The Great Horned Owls are liberal providers 
for their young. I have frequently found full 
grown rabbits lying in the nest beside the young, 
and scarcely a nest visited did not have a strong 
odor of the skunk, while bones and feathers were 
scattered around, attesting to the predaceous 
habits of the proprietors. 

The hooting of this owl in the lonesome re- 
cesses of the forest is not an attractive sound to 
the belated traveler who knows not the source 
whence it comes, but I have often listened witli 
pleasure to their solemn signals as they answered 
each other from different points in the silent 
forest. The notes of the sexes are quite different. 
One of them (I cannot say which) utters deep de- 
liberate bootings, while the other answers in short 
quick tones very easily distinguished, and as I 
have always heard these notes in the vicinity of a 
nesting place, I have taken it for granted that they 
I are distinguishing traits in the sexes. 
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Nesting Habits of the Great Horned 
Owl. 


Great-horned Owl in Iowa. 


It appears to be generally believed by 
ornithologists and oologists that the Great 
Horned Owl will occupy the same nest for a 
| number of years, even after being frequently 
i molested. Although my experience is some- 
j what limited, owing to the scarcity of that 
: specie in this locality, as only five nests have 
I come under my observation, it does not es- 
tablish the fact to the contrary, and yet it . 
has been my misfortune in every case to find 
it otherwise. 

My first was an open nest in a large beech 
tree, and contained three young Owls when 
found. They were left in the nest to mature 
unmolested, with the hopes of collecting a 
set of eggs there the following season. The 

next spring I visited the nest frequently, 
but no owls appeared in that locality. 

My second was an open nest in a beech 
tree and contained two young Owls, about 
half grown when found. They were allowed 
to mature in the nest unmolested, and in the 
following spring the nest was unoccupied. 

The third and fourth were both open nests 
and found by Albert and Elmer Durfee. 

From one of these nests they took a set of 
three eggs and the other contained young 
birds, which were left in the nest undisturbed. 

I visited both of these nests the following 
spring and found them unoccupied, and no 
Owls could be seen in the woods. 

The fifth nest was found by myself, situ- 
ated in a hole in the side of a basswood tree, 
from which I took a set of two fresh eggs on 
March 20, 1892 ; and up to the present date, 
March 24, 1893, there is no appearance of 
the Great Horned Owl occupying the same 
cavity this spring. 

I should like to hear from other collectors 
with more extended experience on this sub- 
ject, so that we might be able to ascertain 
what proportion of Great Horned Owls’ nests 
found, have been occupied the following 
season. James B. Purdy. 

Plymouth, Michigan. 

O.& O.V 0 I.I 8 , June, 1893 p.92-93 


The 17th of February (1883) was cold, 
but being clear, we decided, in the after- 
noon, to take a short tramp through the 
woods north of the city, notwithstanding 
the snow was quite deep, rendering walk- 
ing rather laborious. Entering the woods, 
we. passed several large sycamore trees, 
from one of which flew a large Owl. As 
we thought it a little too early for eggs, 
we gave it no further consideration, but 
crossed the river. An hour later we re- 
turned, and stopped beneath the same tree. 
On looking up to an opening in the trunk 
some forty feet from the ground, we were 
greeted first by a pair of large black horns, 
followed by two great yellow eyes. A few 
seconds later, away flew the Owl, which we 
immediately recognized as a Bubo. The 
ascent of the tree occupied but a few min- 
utes. When within ten feet of the open- 
ing, the female left the tree. The hollow I 
found to be about three feet in diameter 
and the same in height. It had three en- 
trances : One — a small one — facing the 
southeast ; one at the top ; and the third, 
the principal one — and the one from which 
both birds flew — was a few inches from the 
bottom, and about a foot from the nest — 
if it could be designated as such, for it was 
merely a shallow depression in the soft de- 
cayed wood, that formed the floor of the 
cavity — containing two pure white eggs. 
Blowing showed that incubation had just 
commenced. 

Scattered about over the bottom of the 
cavity were numerous bits of rabbit’s fur, 
a portion of a cranium of a rabbit, a dozen 
or more tail feathers of the Owls, the foot 
and leg bones of a large raptorial bird, 
and numerous other bones. May 2d, while 
passing through the woods several miles 
west of the city, we started a Bubo from a 
nest on a large limb of a white oak. As- 
cending it, two young Bubos fluttered out 
of the nest to the ground. These I secured 
and carried home, and have them still in 
confinement, (Dec. 31, 1883.) About the 
middle of June the horns began to appear, 
and by the first of August they were fully 
developed. Rats, mice, birds and beef 
(fresh) form the principal part of their 

diet. — Ch. li. Keyes, Bes Moines, lovia. 
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The Number of Eggs Laid by The 
Great Horned Owl. 

BY CHARLES F. MORRISON, FORT LEWIS, COL. 


It has been with some amusement that I have 
read, from time to time, the statements of some 
writers in the Ornithologist and Oologist 
as to the number of eggs in a clutch of the 
Great Horned Owl, ( Bubo virginianus ). On 
page 11 of Yol. 11, I find this statement: “Thus 
the Great Horned Owl is said * * * * to 
lay from three to six eggs, while the real num- 
her is only two or three.'' 1 To me, this idea of 
any one. saying that the “Hooter” shall not lay 
more than three eggs is simply ridiculous, and 
would be to any collector that had spent years 
in the field in all parts of the United States and j 
British America. Such statements should only 
come from closet oologists whose field work 
has been limited to certain localities. 

That this bird lays but two or three eggs as a 
rule, I will admit; and in the states east of the 
Mississippi River and along the Pacific coast, } 
evidently does lay but that number; but, in the 
northern range of the Rocky Mountains and its 
numerous spurs, it deposits from two to six eggs. 

I make this statement from six year’s experi- 
ence in that section. The first nest of this spe- 
cies I ever found was in 1880, on the North 
Platte River, one mile north of Fort Laramie, 
Wyoming Ter.; contained six eggs, and on 
the same day, and one mile up the river, I 
found another nest containing four eggs. A I 
few days later I found, down the river, two 
nests from which I took nine eggs; one set of 
five, and one of four. 

During my collecting trip through Wyoming, 
Southern Montana, Western Nebraska, portions 
of Utah and Idaho, I found but one nest of two . 
eggs, which was less than a mile from Fort 


As for others of our Raptores I am not at 
present able to speak, but I think that time will 
show that more eggs are laid to a clutch in 
some species. I shall devote the coming sea- 
son to Raptores especially, and will make the 
result known. In the meantime I invite cor- 
respondence as regards B. virginiarus , and 
would be especially pleased to hear from col- 
lectors from the North River region upon this 
subject. No one man can learn all, it is only 
by many working and comparing results that 
the truth is brought to light. 

Q.&O. XII.Apr.1 887 p . S' f. 

Peculiar Nest of the Great Horned 'Swf.^t&'hife' "returning from a 
short walk in the woods during a recent afternoon (March 14), I found 
a nest of Bubo virginianus which was quite remarkable. I had left the 
woodland and was crossing a meadow; in this there stood perhaps a half 
dozen elms and maples, none of them over six or eight inches in diameter 
at the base, the nearest timberland being three hundred yards away, 
across a creek. In one of the largest maples there was an old nest of the 
Crow, only twenty-four feet from the ground ; this was occupied by a pair 
of Owls and one of the parent birds was upon the nest. Repeated heavy 
blows upon the trunk did not effect her flight ; she remained until I shook 
a sapling which brushed the nest with its tips. Ascending, I found three 
! i n and about the nest were sixteen field mice, a hind leg of a rabbit 
and a wing of a Downy Woodpecker. There was also in a tree at no great 
distance the half-eaten body of a Pinnated Grouse. Upon preparation 
of the eggs I found them addled ; incubation, which was equal in all, had 
advanced for three or five days, when the process had stopped, probably 
through the eggs becoming chilled. Evidently the bird had continued 
to set upon the eggs for a week thereafter. — Frank H. Shoemaker, 
Hampton , Ioiva. 


McKinney, Wyoming, on Clear Creek, and near 
the foot hills of the Horn Mountains. This 
nest was empty but I secured two young birds 
from the lower limbs of a small tree not twenty 
yards from the nest. This was on May 28th, 
1884, rather a late date for this bird. 

During the winter of 1885-86 I happened to 
be travelling over a larger part of the United 
States, and on March 1886, I found myself at 
Hannable, Mo., where I took two sets of two 
eggs each. These are the only sets of two eggs 
now in my collection which I secured myself. 
I was never so fortunate as to find this bird in 
New England and my Hannable sets are my 
most Eastern finds. I was therefore much sur- 
prised at the several statements in the Orni- 
thologist and Oologist, and being asked by 
a personal friend of mine who knew my expe- 
rience differed, to give my side of the story, I 
turned over my old note books with the above 
results. 

Now, why can’t we look deeper into these 
things, and see if the “Hooter” does not come 
under influences in different localities which 
change its breeding habits as well as its plum- 
age. If the plumage and song of birds are 
changed, why might not this affect their egg 
laying to some extent? Ornithology is yet in 
its infancy, notwithstanding the long strides 
made in the past ten years. 


Nesting of Bubo virginianus. 




BY C. R. KEYES, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Great-horned Owl is a rather common 
resident in the heavily timbered portions of 
this region, and is, perhaps, with the exception 
of Megascops , more familiar generally than 
any other member of the Bubonidae found 
here. The nest, as is usual with this species, 
is a cavity in some forest tree, though some- 
times a deserted hawk’s nest is occupied. Nidi- 
fication commences earlier in the season with 
this than any other species breeding locally, 
and even though the weather at this time is 
severely cold as is generally the case, the full 
complement of eggs is laid before the 16th or 
17th of February, and it is not of uncommon 
occurrence to find a broad band of ice encirc- 
ling the impression in which the eggs are de- 
posited. The eggs are usually two, sometimes 
three in number, but personally they have not 
been found to exceed the latter. A typical nest 
examined on the 17th of February, 1883, was in 
a gigantic old sycamore tree, situated at the en- 
trance to a deep ravine at Devil’s Gap, near 
Des Moines. The cavity, about fifty feet from 
the ground, at the base of two immense 
branches, was three feet in diameter and about 
the same height. There were three entrances : 
the one used by the owls, on a level with the 
bottom of the cavity, and which had been 
formed by a large branch breaking off close to 
its point of origin; a smaller opening on the 
opposite side; and the third at the top, a long 
irregular slit four or five inches in width. A 
few inches from the first of these entrances 
were the two eggs in a shallow depression in 
the decayed wood that formed the floor of the 
, cavity. Scattered around the nest were a dozen 
or more tail feathers of the owls, the skull, and 
bits of fur of a rabbit, the big bones of a large 
raptorial bird, besides many bones of smaller 
birds, and the body of a common pigeon re- 
cently killed. 

The following season, from the same nest a 
set of three eggs was taken, and in April, an 
egg and a young owl about a week ' old were 
found; the inference being that where dis- 
turbed, this species deposits a second set. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that even when disturbed, 
this bird will continue to occupy the same nest 
year after year, and though this is personally 
the only case in which a nest, after being once 
examined, has received a second visit the same 
season, it is quite probable that when the first 
set is taken, a second one is deposited. 

About the first of May the young are fledged, 
and six weeks later the “ horns ” are notice- 
able. A pair taken from the nest was kept 
confined for nearly three years in a barn, when 
a protracted absence from home necessitated 
the disposal of them. They were fed on fresh 
meat from the butchers’ shops, and occasional- 
ly rats and mice, the latter they usually cap- 
tured for themselves. 


New Eng.Rapbores. Number Eggs in 
a set. F. H. Carpenter. 

Great-horned Owl, ( Bubo virgiamis ). 

34 sets of 2 J 
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A Philadelphia Collection of Eggs of 
Ray tores. 

Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl. Five i 
sets of three, four sets of two. Total : nine 
sets, twenty-three eggs. 
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A Collecting Experience with Great 
Horned Owls and Swainson’s 
Hawk. 

Three miles north of the village of Berna- 
dotte lies about a half section of enclosed 
timber and brush land, so rough and cut up 
by hills and hollows that the former owners 
have not considered it worth the outlay of 
labor required to clear it up for agricultural 
uses. All the large timber has been cut down 
and removed, except where it is growing in 
deep hollows. This locality is a favorite col- 
lecting ground of mine, and from it each 
season I obtain two or more sets of hawks’ or 
owls’ eggs. 

Having previously, in my night rides, heard 
owls hooting in these woods, I started on a 
search for nests late in the day of February 8, 
1888. There was a keen north-west wind full 
of flying snow, with the thermometer register- 
ing close to zero. 

Knowing the natural inclination of the 
Bubos to occupy the same nesting place or 
locality for several seasons, I went straight to 
a nest in a leaning white oak tree, from which 
in 1887 I collected a set of three Great Horned 
Owl’s eggs. As I came to the brow of the hill, 
the nest far below was at once seen to be occu- 
pied. The tree on the upper side was covered 
with a thick coat of ice, but, with the aid of a 
pair of sharp climbers, the ascent was made 
without much difficulty, except very cold 
Angers. The owl did not leave the nest until 
one-half the distance to it was climbed, which 
led me to suspect young birds. But this fear 
luckily was not to be realized, for in the nest 
were found three eggs very much stained and 
soiled. Although the female remained near by 
hooting and snapping her bill, the male did 
not put in an appearance. 

The eggs were put in a mitten to which a 
cord was attached, and lowered safely to the 
ground. On blowing, they were found to be 
about one-half incubated, and by a thorough 
application of soap and warm water the stains 
and dirt were removed, until they were as 
white and handsome a set as one would wish 
to see. 

Returning to these woods on March 14tli, I 
set to work searching for Buteos ’ nests, having 
a few days previously located a pair flying 
about over the locality. After getting fairly 
on the collecting ground, a twenty minutes’ 
search located the nest, the bird occupying it. 

It was situated on a side hill, about eighteen 
feet up, in a scrub white oak. 


The female left the nest as soon as I dis- 
covered it, and flew across the creek bottom to 
a dead tree three hundred yards away, where 
she was immediately joined by the male. I 
quickly discovered from the appearance, flight 
and action of the birds that they were not the 
Buteo borealis which I had expected to find, 
and a little later when they came flying around 
close overhead I recognized them as Buteo 
swainsoni. The male was the handsomer of 
the two, smaller and more trimly built. The 
band across the throat and breast was much 
brighter, and he was also much more active 
and aggressive than the female. 

The climb was an easy one, and in the nest 
were found three eggs, fresh and clean. They 
are greenish-white, with flakes of brown and 
umber, appearing as though these markings 
had been brushed over, making them indistinct. 

The nest was a bulky affair composed of 
sticks, weed stalks, grass leaves, corn husks 
and a few feathers. After noting down a de- 
scription of it in my collectors’ book, the eggs 
were put in a mitten and lowered safely to the 
ground. The action of the male during this 
interval was interesting and novel. 

From the dead tree across the valley he 
would start toward me as straight as an arrow 
from the bow, screaming fiercely every few 
seconds. But just when an attack seemed in- 
evitable, and I had prepared to duck my head 
behind the nest, his courage would suddenly 
fail, and veering off he would return to his 
mate on the dead tree, only to repeat the per- 
formance after an interval of a few minutes. 
Two or three times the female started with 
him, on the assault from the dead tree, but 
after flying a short distance would return. 

Having watched them as long as I coidd, 
and it beginning to grow dusk, I returned to 
the ground and secured the eggs, and the owl 
tree being but a short distance away I con- 
cluded to make a quick run to it, not, however, 
with much hope of making a second find. 
Going over the ridge that intervened between 
the hawk’s and owl’s nest, the latter came in 
sight, and I saw at once by the ear tufts ap- 
pearing over the edge that it was occupied, and 
as I came nearer the big yellow eyes looked 
down at me as though they would say : “ What ! 
you here again !” Without waiting for an in- 
vitation to do so, she left the nest, and I fan- 
cied that I could see despair and disgust in her 
every movement. Quickly running up to the 
nest I again found it contained three eggs. 
This time they were clean and fresh. 

Bernadotte, ill. Dr. W. S. Strode. 
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Nesting of the Great Horned Owl. 

It seems a pi 6y that such a beautiful bird as 
our Great Horned Owl is becoming so rare, 
especially in and around our more populated 
districts, for we, as lovers of birds, feel it 
more, perhaps, than anyone else, but such is 
the fact, especially in this vicinity. I must 
confess there can be no harder temptation 
placed before a naturalist than to see one of 
these fine birds within gun-shot and not try to 
secure him, especially if one has no specimen 
already; but, on. the other hand, if we were 
better at resisting these temptations we should 
not witness the decrease of our birds so fast. 

Often have I heard my father tell how 
common the “ Hoot Owl,” as they were called, 
used to be around here, and in those days it 
was no uncommon thing to hear two or three 
of them answering each other from the differ- 
ent woods around, especially just before a 
severe storm. Those days are past and gone, 
however, never to return with us, I fear. 

To my personal knowledge there is but a 
single pair of these birds that breed in this 
locality, although there may be others who 
find them, but I have seen no records given. 
This pair is located about five miles from this 
city, and my first acquaintance with them 
was during the winter of 1887. 

I had often heard a near neighbor (who 
is quite a hunter) say that he had often seen 
these birds in a large swamp of hemlocks and 
mixed timber, not far from my old home, but 
l was not familiar with that locality, and 
therefore did not venture there alone, for I 
had always heard of it as a place in which one 
could get lost very easily; but finally I deter- 
mined to go there, so I made arrangements 
with a young fellow who was tolerably well 
acquainted with the woods to go with me to 
have a hunt for them. 

On March 15, 1887, we started on our first 
visit to see what could be found, and we had a 
long and hard hunt, but we got there at last, ! 
and secured two eggs, but it was a close call, 
for if we had been a few days later they would 
never have got into my cabinet. After a tedi- 
ous process, however, I managed to make 
good specimens of them. 

I visited the place during the following 
winter and hunted my best, but could not find 
the birds, and since that time .1 have not had 
the time to get there again until March 5, i 
1891, when we paid them another visit. This 
time the nest was in the open woods and was 
not so hard to find, but the bird was very shy. 


We could see her for a long distance, as she 
was sitting on the nest, but she left it before 
we could get up very close. This nest con- 
tained two eggs, and was a very odd set, one 
being of the usual size, the other much 
smaller. They measured: 2.32x1.86 and 
1.98x1.64. These were badly incubated but 
not nearly as bad as the first set. 

This year I determined to be there early 
enough if possible, so on February 18tli I gave 
the woods a good looking over, but could not 
with certainty locate the nest, as there were 
so many old Hawks’ and Crows’ nests around, 
but I saw unmistakable signs of the Owls, so 
I determined to try them again. On February 
27th I went the second time and was in luck. 
I saw the male fly from near the nest, and the 
female stuck close to her eggs, but after three 
or four good raps on the tree she flew off. 
This nest contained three eggs, which is the 
largest set yet taken by me. They were 
slightly incubated and measured 2.30x 1.88, 
2.23 x 1.88 and 2.21 x 1.84. 

The nests were very rudely built, and in 
this case not very substantial. It was a 
rickety affair, made of a heap of rubbish on a 
foundation of sti ;ks, with scarcely any hollow 
in them; and they are lined with strips of 
bark, grass and a few feathers from the parent 
bird. 


Two of the nests were placed in hemlock 
trees, the other in a chestnut, and they were 
from forty to fifty feet from the ground. It is 
a mystery to me how the bird got on and off 
of this last nest without rolling out the eggs, 
for it was so fallen over on one side that I did 
not dare to take out the eggs one at a time for 
fear the rest would roll out, but probably 
they know their own business much better 
than I did. H. W. IS. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
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1 rel’s. Can any one tell me what it is ?” 
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Bird Enemies. 


Of all the enemies that beset small birds, 
the small boys are the worst. And right here 
let me say that some who have reached mature 
years destroy, annually, more birds and nests 
than all other enemies combined. Do not let 
me be understood as speaking against “scien- 
tific collectors,” for they destroy but a small 
percentage of what are destroyed, for no 
earthly purpose but to take the sweet life that 
God has given. 

The law endeavors to protect the birds from 
being wantonly destroyed; how well it is 
enforced I am not to say. 

It is with the other enemies that I have to 
deal. The order of birds known as Baptores 
are freest from enemies of all the orders. But 
they, in turn, are great enemies of the smaller 
birds. Their depredations are confined mostly 
to adult birds, and cover all seasons of the 
year. 

The American Crow (Conus americanus) 
is among the greatest destroyers of small birds. 
He will not only catch and eat adult birds, but 
he will destroy every nest that lie may chance 
to see. In 1888, Mr. Walter B. Barrows, assis- 
tant ornithologist of the U. S. Bureau of 
Agriculture, undertook to find out the amount 
of this bird’s depredations. Of the three 
hundred and fifty persons who sent replies to 
Mr. B.’s enquiries, two hundred and seventy- 
eight attested to the vast work of destruction 
done by this bird. Over twenty-five species 
were mentioned as being subject to his attack, 
among these being the Blue Jay and Purple 
Grackle, birds, that in turn, destroy large 
numbers of small birds. The greatest depre- 
dations were upon the Thrush species, Robins 
in particular. 

The Shrikes are the most merciless of all the 

assassins bn! . thanks to the “All-wise Creator ” 

On March lo, 1887, we started on our first 

visit to see what could be found, and we had a 
long and hard hunt, but we got there at last, 
and secured two eggs, but it was a close call, 
for if we had been a few days later they would 
never have got into my cabinet. After a tedi- 
ous process, however, I managed to make 
good specimens of them. 

I visited the place during the following 
winter and hunted my best, but could not find 
the birds, and since that time I have not had 
the time to get there again until March 5, 
1891, when we paid them another visit. This 
time the nest was in the open woods and was 
not so hard to find, but the bird was very shy. 


On our visit to this place in early March we 
had found a nest of the Great Horned Owl 
and we had entertained a faint hope that she 
might possibly lay another set of eo-o- s but 
we were more particularly after a nest of the 
Bed-shouldered Hawk this time, for we had 
seen a pair of birds hovering around on our 
former visit, but the choppers had driven the 
nrds out of this place, and, although the birds 
were still around we were unable to find the 
nest; so had to return to our team, when after 
a drive of about half a mile, we left again for 

•v. ® n ® ther woods > and d W not have to hunt long 
before we discovered the nest. It was in a 
. chestnut about seventy feet high and on a limb 
projecting about ten feet from the body of the 
tree, with the female bird on the nest. It was 

7 « uite dai ' k and no amount of clubbing or 
shouting would persuade her to get off We 
determined to start her, so I raised my gun 
and shot one barrel close to the nest to start 
her, and off she jumped, I let the other! 
barrel go after her, but as I am no expert with 
a gun she continued on her way unharmed, so 
we were obliged to say good-by to her. Our 
next problem was, where is the fellow to climb 
the tree and get the eggs ? I certainly was 
not desirous of the job, and my companion did 
not seem to favor the plan of his doing it, so 
we decided to let her rear her brood in peace 
so away we started, and it was now getting 
pretty dark; and as we went stumbling aloim 
we suddenly came upon an old, tumbled-down 
stone fence. As I was in advance I put one 

Nest to be Identified. Albert H. Hawley, Garden 
City, N. Y., writes : “ While out after Crow’s Eggs, we dis- 
covered a large nest about thirty feet from the ground. IMy 
friend went up and pronounced it an old crow’s nest, but 
soon found an opening, and supposing it to be a squirrel’s 
nest, he removed from the top a pile of leaves and bark, 
finding at the bottom a white egg about the size of a hen’s, 
or a little smaller, and the same shape. It was fresh. The 
nest looked like an old Crow’s, inhabited by Flying Squir- 
rel’s. Can any one tell me what it is?” 

/fS^drir aaovluA ** 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1893. 


OUT-OF-DOOR STUDIES. 

To the Editor of the Transcript : I spent the 
8th of April in a little village in southern Berk- 
shire. It lies in a beautiful valley, but its 
charms have long been known, and the influx 
of summer visitors and the inroads of the farm- 
ing lands have left little of the wild beauty 
which it must once have possessed. During my 
morning’s walk I was reminded in a striking 
manner, by two incidents which befell me, of 
the difficulty of wholly exterminating the rem- 
nants of savagery. 

My path led through some second growth at 
the base of a mountain, beloved by the inhab- 
itants of the valley which it guards, and famous 
in Bryant’s poetry. Nearly at the base of the 
mountain lies a shallow body of water. As I 
neared it, J hear<Ltho loud quacking of ducks 
and their vigorcdBfclashing in the water. There 
seemed to be a IwH dock of waterfowl feeding 
and playing closWwme in the pond. I thought 
of wild fowl, but recollecting that a farm lay 
on the other^de'of the water, I thought it more 
probable tha^he farmer’s ducks had waddled 
down through the meadow to enjoy a more ex- 
tended swim. Accordingly I crashed rather 
heedlessly through the undergrowth till I came 
within sight of the water. The open space was 
BtiU bordered by ice, on tlie edge of which a 
long row of black duck, were sitting, while 
others of the company were swimming, splash- 
ing and quacking in the open. They suffered 
a near approach, hut as I emerged from the 
tangle of alder, they rose, on© hunch after 
another, with loud protestations, and circled 
about, displaying their bottlers hap© cl forms and 
the silver lining on the under surface of their 
wings. It was a pleasant disappointment to 
find they were wild, the reversa of a. former ex- 
perience of mine. In a retired Nova Scotia 
inlet J one© stalked a company of noble swans, 
only to see them all leave the water and march 
up the hill, transformed into domestic geese. 

Crossing the valley in which the pond lay I 
came to the base of the main range of the 
Hoosacs. A trout brook runs along at the foot 
of the mountains. The hills opposite were 
once clothed with splendid pines, but their 
crowns are now for the most part shorn. Along 
the brook, however, there still stood a noble 
company of trees, into the depths of which I 
plunged. 

Just as I was on the point of leaving them a 
- nest caught my eye, about fifty feet up in a 
-•tout pine. As I turned toward it a large bird 
flew off. I started at once to climb the tree, ex- 
pecting at most to find the eggs of a hawlc. 
There were no live branches below the nest, 
but there were plenty of stout stubs, in the 
angles of which I was as safe as need he. As I 
was about half way up, the bird which had left 
the nest flew by and lit in full view in a neigh- 
, boring tree. I saw at once that it was a great 
| horned owl, a bird whose acquaintance I had 
long wanted to make. 

The owl now began to make a dismal cry like 
the barking of a small dog, or the croak of a 
night heron. "Waugh! Waugh! In a moment 
another bird answered a short distance off, and 
soon flew into view. Then the pair began to 
hoot. Hoo! Hoo! Hoo! Hoo! Hoo-oo! Some- 
times they prefaced their hooting with the 
above-mentioned cry, Tho one which had 
: com© in answer to the call of his mate, I took to 
b© the male, though I was not at all sure. At 
anyrateltwas with this one that I was par. 
ticularly concerned. He was far holder than 
i the other, and soon began making unpleasant 
demonstrations on the limb of a neighboring 
tree. He spread his wings and, stretching out 
his head, glared furiously and snapped his 
i beak. His yellow eyes were opened wide, and 
; when he hooted his white bib showed plainly. 

I Presently he flew past mo, almost grazing my 
I head. 


J I was in a difficult position at the moment, 
and I began to wonder just how bold the pair 
would be in defence of their nest. I had read 
of brave Scotch lads who had fierce battles in 
the clouds with eagles. I remembered how the 
rich Englishmen bought the young birds, and 
how the money saved the cow from the avari- 
cious landlord. But I had no such incentive, 
and, moreover, the situation was now compli- 
cated by another circumstance. Yesterday’s 
, snow still lay thick on the ground, and it had 
been raining for some tim®. During the morn- 
ing the sun bad struggled through once or 
twice, and the mists had lifted off the moun- 
; tains. This variety of weather weuld have sat- 
i isfied any but the most capricious month of the 
1 year. Now, however, a distant rumble which I 
had heard for the last few minutes developed 
into a loud crash, and in an instant the pines, 
the owls and I were acting our little drama to 
an accompaniment of vivid flashes and loud 
peals of thunder. 

j The next swoop the owl made brought him 
into violent contact with my shoulder. This 
direct attack roused, all the obstinacy in my 
otherwise gentle nature, and I lost no time in 
making directly for the nest. A second later I 
felt a sharp blow at the base of the head, which 
knocked off my hat and drew blood. But I had 
now reached the nest, and the bird for some 
reason gave up the attack. 

The nest was a deep, firm mass of pine twigs* 
resting on two limbs close to the trunk of the 
tree. There were two young birds in it, downy 
white masses, stretched out in the manner qf 
ancient gryphons. On the edges of the struc- 
ture lay the hindquarters of two Northern 
hares. 

I descended without disturbing the nestlings 
and made for the nearest shelter from the thun. 
derstorm. I was drenched and my nerves un- 
strung from the unusual exercise, but I was 
happy. I had found the most savage bit of bird 
life left in the valley, and I had seen a new 
bird. R. H. 

Arlington . April 12, 1893. 


Attacked by a Great Horned Owl. 

On March 2d of the present year I started 
out on a tramp into the country to see how the 
migration of our birds was progressing, and 
to examine a few old hawks’ nests, which I 
had reason to believe might be occupied by 
Bubo virginianus. 

My supposition was correct, for in an old 
nest which was used by a pair of Eedtails in 
1887, and from which I took one addled egg 
and left two young, I found Mrs. Owl at home. 
The nest is in an elm tree about fifty feet up. 
From the ground I could not see whether it 
was occupied or not, hut certain signs about 
the trunk of the tree made things look sus- 
picious, and a few sticks thrown into the 
treetop started the bird off. 

I felt very jubilant, and was counting on an 
addition to my collection. Laying my gun 
down and taking my gloves off I prepared for 
a climb. Fortunately, the tree was of easy 
ascent, and I made rapid progress. The owls, 
in the meantime, had approached to the nearest 
trees, and were making a great hubbub — 
hooting and snapping their bills. They looked 
the very picture of courage as they sat facing 
me in such an erect attitude. 

When within eight feet of the nest some- 
thing attracted my attention, and caused me 
to look to the right. It was well I did, for I 
just had time to throw up my right arm to 
protect my face, when I was struck a blow on 
the forehead by one of the owls with such force 
that I was dazed for an instant. The owl 
passed both claws through my hat, which was 
of soft felt, and cut my scalp. I recovered 
from the shock and surprise in an instant, and 
breaking off a dead limb prepared for battle. 
I was none too soon, for she was at it again. I 
struck her a blow which turned her course 
slightly; hut I also received one, doing me no 
damage however. 

The owl returned to the same tree each time, 
and would probably have been at me a third 
time, but I threw a stick with such good effect 
as to frighten both away. It is needless to say 
that the nest contained young birds, two in 
number, and for supper they had the remains 
of a rabbit and the leg of a black hen. 

On reaching the ground I had a good look 
for my hat. The idea of going home bare- 
headed was not pleasant by any means, hut I 
finally found it some forty or fifty yards off. 

, A 
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The Great Horned Owl ( Bubo virginianus) in Confinement. — There has 
been considerable written upon this subject, and yet my present pet has 
displayed several characteristics which I have not observed mentioned in 
any of the records I have access to, and which are rather interesting. 

I took her (I am strongly impressed with the belief that the bird is a 
female) from the nest on May 21, 1882, and judged from the plumage that she 
was then some twenty days old. She and her nest mate were covered 
with a grayish down, and when I pushed them over the edge of the nest 
—a rough shapeless affair on the exterior, though comfortably lined with 
feathers, and built in the crotch of a birch tree some eighty feet from the 
ground— they made an awkward attempt at flying, but reached the ground 
all right. They snapped their bills as I picked them up, but allowed them- 
selves to be carried oft' without making further remonstrance. 

The parents did not interfere, though just before I climbed the tree 
one of them flew on to the edge of the nest and uttered a sharp and shrill 
cry, with a vibration similar to that produced by a ‘pea’ whistle (the same 
cry as my pet gives voice to when annoyed or angry) , and then flew off. 
The nest, by the way, was in a rather odd situation, being on the outskirts 
of a heronry of the Great Blue Heron, and not a hundred feet from where 
a pair of Fish Hawks were putting in habitable condition a nest which 
appeared to have been used for many years. 

I have given my pet the run of a large room, and had ample opportuni- 
ty to watch her growth and habits. At four months the horns, or ear- 
tufts, began to be noticeable, and in six months the bird was in full feather. 
In April, .1883, when about a year old, she made two attempts at nest-build- 
ing, but finally relinquished the idea and shortly after began to shed her 
feathers. 

From my experience with this bird I cannot fairly say that I consider 
the species untameable, though I confess I have not made much headway 
in reducing her to submission ; yet she will allow me to stroke her head, and 
makes very little fuss when I enter her apartment alone, in comparison 
to what she does when a stranger approaches her. But she is undoubtedly 
fierce, and thoroughly appreciating the value of her equipment of muscle 
and claw, and considering any infringement of vested rights a casus 
belli, soon teaches a meddlesome intruder that no liberties whatever will 
be tolerated. 

At times she is morose and sullen, but not unfrequently assumes a more 
playful air, when she seemingly enjoys putting herself into grotesque atti- 
tudes, varied with hooting, and another sound which so closely 
resembles the creaking of the door-hinge of her apartment that I am 
inclined to believe she has imitated it. Once, while in such a mood, I 
introduced a full grown cock into the room, when lo ! the whole demeanor 
of my pet changed instanter . The horns were thrown back flat against 
the crown, the eyes glared fiercely, and the stately bird of wisdom, and 
the humorous vendor of quaint .sounds, gave place to the savage bird of 
prey. As she stood for a moment glaring down upon her victim, moving 
her head from side to side, as if calculating the distance and the best 
method of attack, she looked like a veritable fiend. Her first swoop was 
dodged by the cock, and she then made an attack on the ground. Ap- 
proaching the now terrified bully of the barn-yard, quick as a flash one 
claw was thrust out, clutching his neck; throwing him over on his back 
she quietly held him there until all motion had ceased, which was much 
sooner than if his head had been chopped off. 

Nothing in the shape of fresh fish or flesh is neglected by the Owl 
when hungry, though her choice is for wild birds, and she will take small 
animals in preference to beef or mutton. A rat or squirrel is always 
swallowed whole, and about every second or third day the fur and bones 
are ejected, rolled into a hard pellet as large as a Grouse’s egg. Just before 
ejecting these pellets the bird’s appearance is very distressing. The first 
time I observed it I thought she must be ill, but as soon as the pellet is 
out she immediately recovers. If any food remains after her hunger is 
satisfied, it is carefully hidden away, and if I approach the spot where it 
has been laid the Owl attacks me most fiercely ; flying at my feet, and hit- 
ting at them with her wings and claws. 

She is very fond of bathing, and during the warm weather will bathe reg- 
ularly once a day; getting into the large basin 1 have provided and wash- 
ing very much' after the manner of a Canary. In winter she takes a 
bath about every three or four days. 

I have proven that her hearing is remarkably acute, and that she can 
see distinctly in the day time, when out of the glare of the sun. 

The ‘hoot’ is made with the bill firmly closed; the air is forced into the 
mouth and upper part of the throat, the latter being puffed out to the size 
of a large orange. — James W. Banks, Si. John, N. B. 
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Roth the Horned and the Barred Owls hunt m the day as well 
as m the nif?ht. I have shot a Horned Owl m the forenoon with 

a Partridge in his claws. I have also shot one at three oAclock 
m o...e afternoon, with a full-grown rabbit in his claws . I have 
known a Barred Owl to have a Mink m the middle of the day and ^ 
once one dived at my head long before dark. Manly Hardy, 

Latter of Nov. 7,1889. 
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playful air, when she seemingly enjoys putting herself into grotesque atti- 
tudes, varied with hooting, and another sound which so closely 
resembles the creaking of the door-hinge of her apartment that I am 
inclined to believe she has imitated it. Once, while in such a mood, I 
introduced a full grown cock into the room, when lo ! the whole demeanor 
of my pet changed instanter. The horns were thrown back flat against 
the crown, the eyes glared fiercely, and the stately bird of wisdom, and 
the humorous vendor of quaint sounds, gave place to the savage bird of 
prey. As she stood for a moment glaring down upon her victim, moving 
her head from side to side, as if calculating the distance and the best 
method of attack, she looked like a veritable fiend. Her first swoop was 
dodged by the cock, and she then made an attack on the ground. Ap- 
proaching the now terrified bully of the barn-yard, quick as a flash one 
claw was thrust out, clutching his neck; throwing him over on his back 
she quietly held him there until all motion had ceased, which was much 
sooner than if his head had been chopped off. 

Nothing in the shape of fresh fish or flesh is neglected by the Owl 
when hungry, though her choice is for wild birds, and she will take small 
animals in preference to beef or mutton. A rat or squirrel is always 
swallowed whole, and about every second or third day the fur and bones 
are ejected, rolled into a hard pellet as large as a Grouse’s egg. Just before 
ejecting these pellets the bird’s appearance is very distressing. The first 
time I observed it I thought she must be ill, but as soon as the pellet is 
out she immediately recovers. If any food remains after her hunger is 
satisfied, it is carefully hidden away, and if I approach the spot where it 
has been laid the Owl attacks me most fiercely ; flying at my feet, and hit- 
ting at them with her wings and claws. 

She is very fond of bathing, and during the warm weather will bathe reg- 
ularly once a day ; getting into the large basin I have provided and wash- 
ing very much after the manner of a Canary. In winter she takes a 
bath about every three or four days. 

I have proven that her hearing is remarkably acute, and that she can 
see distinctly in the day time, when out of the glare of the sun. 

The ‘hoot’ is made with the bill firmly closed ; the air is forced into the 
mouth and upper part of the throat, the latter being puffed out to the size 
of a large orange. — James W. Banks, St. John, N. B. 
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— ’ the Owl had Eatex Forcupixe.- C harles R. 
Coombs, taxidermist, of this city, in preparing to 
mount a ( treat Horned Owl last week found the owls 
body fnll of porcupine quills. The flesh was literally 
packed full of them, as well as the roof of the mouth. 
The owl evidently had dined on hedgehog.-[Belfast 
Journal. ., „ '. . — - 

1 The owl was shot at Castine, Me. I found the flesh 
full of quills, some of them over two inches in length; 
I I do not see how the bird could live.-[Chas. R. Coombs. 

1 '" 4 o.&O. XIV, j?’«b. 1889 p.^9 

Something about Owls. 

O. O. Orzasbee, Montpelier, Vt, 

i ' Of the Great Horned Owl, found from 

; Central America to the Aictic circle, and 
which seems to be the black sheep among 
; Owls, one hundred and twenty-seven stomachs 
j were examined. Of these, thirty-one con- 
tained poultry or game-birds, eight contained 
■ other birds, twenty-nine contained Rabbits, j 
I five contained Squirrels, and but thirteen 
contained Mice. 

Q.& O.VoL 18, Oct. 1893 P.138 
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following data in the hand of John Cassin : “ Bubo subarcticus 
Hoy, Racine, Wisconsin. Original specimen described by Dr. 
Hoy and presented by him 1853. J. C.” The description is in 
the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Academy for 1852, p. 21 1, and evidently 
refers to the specimen in question. 

This specimen at once struck me as being much lighter in color 
than any examples of subarcticus that I had examined ; in fact it 
seemed nearer to the description of ardicus as given in the books. 
Not having any specimens of undoubted ardicus for comparison, 
and the figure of this form in ‘ Fauna Boreali- Americana ’ being 
still lighter than the specimen in hand, I let the matter stand 
until I had an opportunity to make direct comparison. 

Recently I showed the specimen to Mr. Leverett M. Loomis, 
who agreed with me that it must be very close to ardicus. A few 
days later, while together in Washington, we examined specimens 
of ardicus in the National Museum Collection and concluded that 
the type of subarcticus was identical with them. 

To make matters sure, however, I sent the type specimen to 
Mr. Robert Ridgway, on my return to Philadelphia, and after 
making a careful comparison, he writes me : “ The bird is un- 
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A REVISION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN HORNED 
OWLS WITH DESCRIPTION OF A 
NEW SUBSPECIES. 

BY WITMER STONE. 

It is not a pleasant task to overthrow a scientific name long in 
use, but under certain circumstances it seems unavoidable, and 
the case of Bubo virginianus subarcticus (Hoy) is an instance of 
this kind. 

Some years ago while engaged in cataloguing the Owls in the 
collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia I 
found the type specimen of “ Bubo subarcticus Hoy.” The bird 
was mounted, and on the under side of the stand were written the 




Bubo virginianus heterocnemis. Labrador Horned Owl. About 

Dec °2 1917 at Marshfield, Mass., a male Labrador Horned Owl was 

taken by Mr. Wilbur Ewell. Mr. C. E. Shaw was at “Md onD^ 

or 1017 and saw the recently taken specimen and was told by • 

S 1 thi h. It the bird the letter per. of «* week beta, (he 
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with those in the Museum of Comparative ^ooiogy 
Cambridge, Mass. 

flr^C.y-xxv, <9/3. jo. 2.3^ 
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147. Bubo virginianus saturatus. Dxjsky Horned Owe. — Among 
the horned owls taken here in winter are a few very dark birds, usually 
of large size and apparently referable to the form heterocnemis of Oberholser. 
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146. Bubo virginianus subarcticus. Arctic Horned Owe.— Of 
recent record here; there are none in old collections. I have examined 
four well marked birds since 1893; of these two. were typical, the others 
rather more heavily marked, but none approached occidentalis , there 
being comparatively little ochraceous underlying the white. 


